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A WEEKLY JOURNAL: 


A NARRATIVE OF EXTRAORDINARY 
SUFFERING. 

A GENTLEMAN of credit and of average 
ability, whose name we have permission to 
publish—Mr. Lost, of the Maze, Ware—was 
recently desirous to make a certain journey in 
England. Previous to entering on this excur- 
sion, which we believe had a commercial object | 
(though Mr. Lost has for some years retired | 
from business as a Woolstapler, having been | 
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(Mary Anne Mag by name, and born of poor 
but honest parents) to purchase a Railway 
Guide. This document was the first shock 
in connexion with his extraordinary journey 
which Mr. Lost and family received. For, on 
referring to the Index, to ascertain how Ware 
stood in reference to the Railways of the 
United Kingdom and the Principality of 
Wales, they encountered the following myste- 
rious characters :— 


(ee at ae ee ee oo Gee a 


succeeded in 1831 by his son who now carriest—— 


on the firm of Lost and Lost, in the old-| 


No farther information could be obtained. 





established premises at Stratford on Avon,|They thought of page six, but there was no 
Warwickshire, where it may be interesting to | such page in the book, which had the sportive 
our readers to know that he married, in 1834, | eccentricity of beginning at page eight. In 
a Miss Shakespeare, supposed to be a lineal| desperate remembrance of the dark mono- 
descendant of the immortal bard,) it was | syllable Tv, they turned to the “classification 
necessary that Mr. Lost should come to/ of Railways,” but found nothing there, under 
London, to adjust some unsettled accounts | the letter T except “ Taff Vale and Aberdare ” 
with a merchant in the Borough, arising out | —and who (as the confidential domestic said) 


of a transaction in Hops. His Diary origi- 
nating on the day previous to his leaving home 
is before us, and we shall present its rather 
voluminous information to our readers in a 
condensed form : endeavouring to extract its 
essence only. 

It would appear that Mrs. Lost had adecided 
objection to her husband’s undertaking the 
journey in question. She observed, “that he 
had much better stay at home, and not go 
and make a fool of hinaself”—which she seems 
to have‘ had a strong presentiment that he 
would ultimately do. A young person in their 
employ as confidential domestic, also protested 
against his intention, remarking “that Master 
warn’t the man as was fit for Railways, and 
Railways warn’t the spearses as was fit for 
Master.” Mr. Lost, however, adhering to his 
purpose, in spite of these dissuasions, Mrs. 
Lost made no effort (as she might easily have 
done with perfect success) to restrain him by | 
force, But, she stipulated with Mr. Lost, that 
he should purchase an Assurance Ticket of| 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, | 
entitling his representatives to three thousand | 
pounds in case of the worst. It was also| 
understood that in the event of his failing to | 
write home by any single night’s post, he 
would be advertised in the Times, at full 
length, next day. 

These satisfactory preliminaries concluded, | 
Mr, Lost sent out the confidential domestic | 
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could ever want them! Mr. Lost has placed 
it on record that his “brain reeled ” when he 
glanced down the page, and found himself, in 
search of Ware, wandering among such names 
as Ravenglass, Bootle, and Sprouston. 
Reduced to the necessity of proceeding to 
London by turnpike-road, Mr. Lost made the 
best of his way to the metropolis in his own 
one-horse chaise, which he then dismissed in 
charge of his man, George Flay, who had 
accompanied him for that purpose. Proceed- 
ing to Southwark, he had the satisfaction of 
finding that the total of his loss upon the 
Hop transaction did not exceed three hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, four shillings, and 
twopence halfpenny. This, he justly regarded 
as, on the whole, a success for an amateur in 
that promising branch of speculation ; in com- 
memoration of his good fortune, he gave a 
plain but substantial dinner to the Hop Mer- 
chant and two friends at Tom’s Coffee House 


|on Ludgate Hill. 


He did not sleep at that house of enter- 
tainment, but repaired in a hackney cab 
(No. 482) to the Euston Hotel, adjoining the 
terminus of the North-Western Railway. 
On the following morning his remarkable 
adventures may be considered to have com- 
menced. 

It appears that with a view to the farther 
prosecution of his contemplated journey, it 
was, in the first place, necessary for Mr. Lost 
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to make for the ancient city of Worcester. | 


Knowing that place to be attainable by way 
of Birmingham, he started by the train at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and proceeded, 
pleasantly and at an even pace, to Leighton. 
Here he found, to his great amazement, a 
powerful black bar drawn across the road, 
hopelessly impeding his progress ! 

After some consideration, during which, as 
he informs us, his “brain reeled” again, 
Mr. Lost returned to London. Having par- 
taken of some refreshment, and endeavoured 
to compose his mind with sleep, (from which, 
however, he describes himself to have de- 
rived but little comfort, in consequence of 
being fitfully pursued by the mystic signs 
Ware Tv 6), he awoke unrefreshed, and at 
five minutes past five in the afternoon once 
again set forth in quest of Birmingham. But 





now, he was even less fortunate than in the 
morning ; for, on arriving at Tring, some ten 
miles short of his former place of stoppage, 
he suddenly found the dreaded black barrier 
across the road, and was thus warned by an 
insane voice, which seemed to have something 
supernatural in its awful sound. “Ruasy To 
Leicester, Norrincnam, AND Dersy !” 

With the spirit of an Englishman, Mr. 
Lost absolutely refused to proceed to either 
of those towns. If such were the meaning of 
the voice, it fell powerless upon him. Why 
should he go to Leicester, Nottingham, and | 
Derby ; and what right had Rugby to inter- | 
fere with him at Tring? He again returned 
to London, and, fearing that his mind was 
going, took the precaution of being bled. 

When he arose on the following morning, 
it was with a haggard countenance, on which 
the most indifferent observer might have seen 
the traces of a corroding anxiety, and where 
the practised eye might have easily detected 
what was really wrong within. Even con- 
science does not sear like mystery, Where 
now were the glowing cheek, the double chin, 
the mellow nose, the dancing eye? Filed. 
And in their place— 

In the silent watches of the night, he 
had formed the resolution of endeavouring 
to reach the object of his pursuit, by 
Gloucester, on the Great Western Railway. 
Leaving London once more, this time at half- 
an-hour after twelve at noon, he proceeded 
to Swindon Junction. Not without difficulty. 
For, at Didcot, he again found the black 
barrier across the road, and was violently con- 
ducted to seven places, with none of which he 
had the least concern—in particular, to one 
dreadful spot with the savage appellation of 
Aynho. But, escaping from these hostile 
towns after undergoing a variety of hardships, 
he arrived (as has been said) at Swindon 
Junction. 

Here, all hope appeared to desert him. It 
was evident that the whole country was in a| 
state of barricade, and that the insurgents 
(whoever they were) had taken their mea- | 
sures but too well. His imprisonment was of | 
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the severest kind, Tortures were applied, to 
induce him to go to Bath, to Bristol, Yatton, 
Clevedon-Junction, Weston Super Mare- 
Junction, Exeter, Torquay, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, and the remotest fastnesses of West 
Cornwall. No chance of Gloucester was held 
out to him for a moment. Remaining firm, 
however, and watching his opportunity, he at 
length escaped—more by the aid of good 
fortune, he considers, than through his own 
exertions—and sliding underneath the dreaded 
barrier, departed by way of Cheltenham for 
Gloucester. 

And now indeed he might have thought 
that after combating with so many obstacles, 
and undergoing perils so extreme, his way at 
length lay clear before him, and a ray of sun- 
shine fell upon his dismal path. The delusive 
hope, if any such were entertained by the 
forlorn man, was soon dispelled, It was his 
horrible fate to depart from Cirencester 
exactly an hour before he arrived there, and 
to leave Gloucester ten minutes before he got 
to it! 

It were vain to endeavour to describe the 
condition to which Mr. Lost was reduced by 
this overwhelming culmination of his many 
hardships. It had been no light shock to 
find his native country in the hands of a 
nameless foe, cutting off the communication 
between one town and another, and carrying 
out a system of barricade, little, if at all, 
inferior in strength and skill, to the forti- 
tication of Gibraltar. It had been no light 
shock to be addressed by maniac voices 
urging him to fly to various remote parts 
of the kingdom. But, this tremendous blow, 
the annihilation of time, the stupendous re- 
versal of the natural sequence and order of 
things, was too much for his endurance—too 
much, perhaps, for the endurance of humanity. 
He quailed beneath it, and became insensible. 

When consciousness returned, he found 
himself again on the North-Western line of 
Railway, listlessly travelling anywhere. He 
remembers, he says, Four Ashes, Spread 
Eagle, and Penkridge. They were black, he 
thinks, and coaly. He had no_ business 
there ; he didn’t care whether he was there 
or not. He knew where he wanted to go, and 
he knew he couldn’t go where he wanted. 
He was taken to Manchester, Bangor, Liver- 
pool, Windermere, Dundee and » Montrose, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. He repeatedly 
found himself in the Isle of Man ; believes he 
was, several times, all over Wales; knows 
he was at Kingstown and Dublin, but has 
only a general idea how he got there. Once, 
when he thought he was going his own way 
at last, he was dropped at a North Stafford- 
shire Station called (he thinks in mockery) 
Mow Cop. As a general rule he observed 
that whatsoever divergence he made, he came 
to Edinburgh. But, there were exceptions— 
as when he was set down on the extreme 
verge of land at Holyhead, or put aboard a 
Steamboat, and carried by way of Paris into 
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the heart of France. 


remarkable journey he was made to take, was | General 


from Euston Square into Northamptonshire ; 
so, by the fens of Lincolnshire round to Rugby ; 
thence, through the whole of the North of 
England and a considerable part of Scotland, 
to Liverpool ; thence, to Douglas in the Isle 
of Man ; and back, by way of Lreland, Wales, 
Great Yarmouth, and Bishop Stortford, to 
Windsor Castle. Throughout the whole of 
these travels, he observed the black-barrier 
system in active operation, and was always 
stopped when he least expected it. He 
invariably travelled against his will, and 
found a code of cabalistic signs in use all over 
the country. 

Anxiety and disappointment had now pro- 
duced their natural results. His face was 
wan, his voice much weakened, his hair seanty 
and grey, the whole man expressive of fatigue 
and endurance, It is an affecting instance of 
the influence of uneasiness and depression on 
the mind of Mr. Lost, that he now commenced 
wildly to seek the object of his journey in the 
strangest directions. Abandoning the Rail- 
roads on which he had undergone so much, 
he began to institute a feverish inquiry for it 
among a host of boarding-houses and hotels. 
“Bed, breakfast, boots, and attendance, two 
and sixpence per day.”—“ Bed and _ boots, 
seven shillings per week.”—“ Wines and 
spirits of the choicest quality.” —“ Night 
Porter in constant attendance.”—* For night 
arrivals, ring the private door bell.”—“ Omni- 
buses to and from all parts of London, every 
minute.’—* Do not confound this house with 
any other of the same name.” Among such 
addresses to the public, did Mr. Lost now 
seek for a way to Worcester. As he might 
have anticipated—as he did auticipate in fact, 
for he was hopeless now—it was not to be 
found there. His intellect was greatly shaken. 

Mr. Lost has left, in his Diary, a record so 
minute of the gradual deadening of his in- 
telligence and benumbing of his faculties, that 


He thinks the most! summer 
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garment, and to Mr. Burton of the 
Furnishing Ironmongery Warehouse, 
he sank into a stupor, and abandoned hope. 

Mr. Lost is now a ruin. He is at the 
Euston Square Hotel. When advised to 
return home he merely shakes his head and 
mutters “Ware Tu .. 6.” No Cabman can 
be found who will take charge of him on 
those instructions. He sits continually turning 
over the leaves of a small, dog’s-eared quarto 
volume with a yellow cover, and babbling in 
a plaintive voice, “ BRapsHaw, BRapsHaw.” 

A few days since, Mrs. Lost, having been 
cautiously made acquainted with his condition, 
arrived at the hotel, accompanied by the con- 
fidential domestic. The first words of the 
heroic woman were : 

“John Lost, don’t make a spectacle of 
yourself, don’t. Who am I?” 

He replied “ BrapsHaw.” 

“John Lost,” said Mrs. Lost, “T have no 
patience with you. Where have you been 
to?” 

Fluttering the leaves of the book, he 
answered “To BrapsHAw.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, you tiresome man,” 
said Mrs, Lost. “ You put me out of patience. 
What on earth has brought you to this stupid 
state ?” 

He feebly answered, “ BrapsHaw.” 

No one knows what he means. 





THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


PART III.——-CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


WHOLLY engrossed by the idea of seeking 
Aunie, no matter how remote his chance 
of finding her, the young basket-maker had 
not, for a moment, paused to consider that if 
she had left Eton, as was most probable, he 
had not the slightest clue to the direction of 


her flight. Bitterly repenting of his inde- 
cision in bidding her farewell the last time he 


he can be followed downward, as it were step|had seen her without again alluding to the 


by step. Thus, we find that when he had 
exhausted the boarding-houses and_ hotels, 
family, commercial and otherwise (in which 
he found his intellect much enfeebled by the 
constant recurrence of the hieroglyphic “ 1— 


6—51—W. J. A.”), he addressed himself, with | 


the same dismal object, to Messrs. Moses and 
Son, and to Mr. Medwin, bootmaker to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. After them, 
even to inanimate things, as the Patent Com- 
pendium Portmanteau, the improved Chaff 
Machines and Corn Crushers, the Norman 
Razor, the Bank of England Sealing Wax, 
Schweppe’s Soda Water, the Extract of Sarsa- 
parilla, the Registered Paletot, Rowlands’ 
Kalydor, the Cycloidal Parasol, the Cough 
Lozenges, the universal night-light, the 
— Allsopp’s pale ale, and the patent 
snife cleaner. Failing, naturally, in all these 
appeals, and in a final address to His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington in the gentlemanly 


events of the preceding night, he felt that he 
could find no rest, nor escape his own re- 
proaches, but in seeking her. What would 
he not have given to bring back that night 
when she begged him so earnestly to take her 
away? He remembered now, more vividly 
than ever, her wild and anxious manner—the 
pale and care-worn expression of her features, 
as she sat sleeping by the firelight. He re- 
called also her thrilling tone, while speaking 
of her old, happy life, to which in that interval 
of repentance—trembling as she was upon the 
brink of guilt—she had so entreated to return. 
He could not account to himself for the weak- 
ness which had withheld him from speaking 
to her in the morning. A kind of fascination 
seemed to have been upon him—a hope, almost 
to the last moment, that she would be the 
first to speak—a feeling of uncertainty as to 
the nature of her trouble—a fear of paining 
her with a mistaken interpretation of her 
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conduct—but chiefly a lack of rapid judgment 
how to act in a position which he had scarcely 
anticipated—an indecision common to young 
men where reflection has exceeded experience, 
or where a habit of musing upon the action of 
the mind has weakened its instinctive grasp 
of outward life. It was not till he had pro- 
ceeded some distance up the town, that the 
utter hopelessness of his search smote upon 
him ; and he paused. His first idea had been 
to make some inquiries at places where she 
was known in the neighbourhood; but he 
remembered that Mrs. Frampton had herself 
been seeking her, and had doubtless applied 
wherever there was a probability of her 
having been seen. Next, he thought of in- 
quiring at the College; but although he felt 
convinced that the stranger he had followed, 
and had missed in the cloisters, was the cause 
of Annie’s flight, he knew that there was little 
hope of any good result from his inquiries, 
ignorant as he was of the man’s name, and 
destitute of the slightest means of identi- 
fying him. Resolved, however, not to reject 
the wildest chance where every resource was 
hopeless, he retraced his footsteps. He passed 
the house again, but did not enter. At 
another time he would have been grieved by 
the thought of his old protector, left there in 
sorrow and alone; but now he thought only 
of Annie ; and again, for her sake, he forgot 
the careful guardian of his infancy, to whom 
he owed so much. He passed under the trees 
again, and coming to the College gate, found 
it closed. He saw a light, however, through 
the shutters at the window of the porter’s 
room ; and, hearing voices, pulled the bell. 
He rang again, and again; but received no 
answer. He heard the voices still, with now 
and then a roar of laughter, and he knew that 
they were too merry within to hear his ring- 
ing; till pulling the bell more sharply, he 
distinguished the footsteps of some one coming 
to answer his summons. 

“Who’s there?” 

“You do not know me,” replied the basket- 
maker ; for the voice was strange to him. 
“T knew the porter here some years back ; 
but he, I suppose, is dead. I wish to speak 
with you.” 

“What do you want ?” 

“My business is of a private nature. I 
cannot talk to you through the door.” 

“Can’t you come in the morning ?” 

“No, I must see you now.” 

“Wait a moment, then,” said the voice, 
peevishly. Several bolts having been with- 
drawn, and a key turned slowly in the lock, 
the door opened, and a man stood there, 
and so stout as almost to fill up the narrow 
doorway, although his visitor saw the cheerful 
light of a fire, falling from the side door of the 
porter’s lodge. 

“What do you want?” repeated the man, 
holding up a lamp to his disturber’s face. 
“We don't expect calls at night. There’s 
nobody here now.” 
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Not daunted by his churlish manner, the 
basket-maker replied, “Some one has left 
here to-day ; there is some one missing who 
resides here.” 

“What do you mean ?” said the man, more 
peevishly than before. “There has been 
nobody here these three weeks—we are in va- 
cation. Next ‘half’ don’t begin till Friday.” 
He was about to shut the little door, but his 
visitor pushed it back. 

“Stay!” Chester exclaimed. “TI am not 
questioning you idly. This is more than a 
matter of life and death to me. This night 
week this door was open at a late hour, and 
a man whom I followed then, and whom [I 
have the strongest interest in finding, entered 
and escaped me.” 

“Did you see him enter?” said the man. 

“No,” replied the basket-maker. “ But I 
missed him under the trees, and afterwards 
heard a footstep in the quadrangle.” 

“Oh, he didn’t come in here,” replied the 
man at the door, evidently anxious to stifle 
the inquiry ; “he didn’t come in here, you 
may depend. I might have been asleep, it’s 
true; but my door was ajar. A mouse ‘ud 
wake me. I sleep with one eye open. I defy 
any one to come in here like that, without 
my hearing em. He didn’t come in here, 
young man.” 

His visitor forbore to reply with the prac- 
tical refutation of his assertion, in the fact 
that he had himself entered there, and come 
out again, without his knowledge. He saw 
that the man knew nothing of the circum- 
stance ; and, the College being empty, he knew 
that he must either be mistaken in supposing 
that the stranger had entered there, or else he 
must have found the door open, like himself, 
by chance, and knowing himself pursued, 
must have thought that an antique building 
afforded him a good chance of escaping, or 
secreting himself until the pursuit was aban- 
doned; so he thanked the porter, merely 
replying that he supposed he was mistaken. 
The man answered, “that he might depend 
upon that;” and shutting the door, left his 
visitor again in the dark street, listening to 
the laughter of the porter and his guests, as 
he related to them the conversation at the gate. 

At a loss in what way to continue his 
search, the young basket-maker sat himself 
down upon a low wooden railing, under the 
trees. It was a dark night. Every light 
seemed to be out in the town. A watchman, 
at some distance, was crying the time, though 
William Chester could not hear him distinctly, 
and the clanging chimes of the College clock, 
marking two quarters, did not’ tell him the 
hour. The thought had struck him of going 


to London ; although it was already too late 
for any conveyance, and he hardly knew the 


distance. It is there, no doubt, he thought, 
that Annie had gone; and he resolved to set 
out, at once, on foot. He had never been yet 
to London, though he had often spoken of it 
with those who had. He had a confused 
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notion of its magnitude and crowded streets, 
but he did not doubt that if Annie were really 
there, he should find her at length, by con- 
tinually walking about, and observing all he 
met. So, after a moment’s reflection, he rose 
and walked away in the direction of Slough. 
Keeping along the College walls, he soon passed 
the last oil-lamp, and was walking alone on 
the open road. He stopped, after awhile, to 
look back. The way that he had come looked 
so dreary that he felt as if he would not go 
back for any inducement. Dark as it was, he 
saw still the black walls of the College chapel, 
and*the round towers of the Castle on the 
height. With a stronger determination to 
pursue his object, he turned and walked again, 
without looking back, till he got to Slough. 
He passed through the quiet street, without 
meeting even the watchman, and was again 
on the open road, The night became still 
darker; for, a long bank of cloud in the 
horizon driven upward by the wind, had shut 
out a strip of sky in which the stars were 
shining. Darkness brooded on the fields on 
either side of the road, hiding everything 
beyond, except the black edges of a fir- 
plantation or a long row of naked elms 
against the sky. It was a relief to him when 
he came to the gate, or the road-side public- 
house, at which, though he knew it was past 
midnight, he could see lights, and hear the 
noise of voices. One or two gipsies’ encamp- 
ments he passed by the way; but keeping in 


the middle of the road, he went past them 
unmolested. A long time had elapsed without 
passing through any town, when he met the 
Windsor coach, coming at full gallop—the 
lamp at each side sending a stream of light far 
down the road, and showing its four horses, 


steaming from the nostrils. Standing aside 
for a moment till it had passed, he went 
on his way, and arrived at some straggling 
cottages, and finally at the main street of a 
town—still ignorant of where he was till he 
read by the light of a lamp, at its farther ex- 
tremity, the name “ Colnbrook,” painted upon 
anarrow board. Not staying to rest—for 
every moment of delay would have seemed 
to him a culpable falling-off from his purpose 
—he left the town behind, and found himself 
again on the lonely highway. Once he 
found a milestone by the road, but there 
was not sufficient light to read the inscrip- 
tion. He leant down, and felt the surface 
with his hand; but the letters were evidently 
cut in, instead of being raised, and perhaps 
worn, for he could not trace them. Pur- 
suing his way for a mile or two further, 
he was surprised to find no other town or 
village. Looking across the country from a 
hedge-bank, he could see no lights in any 
direction ; and, after awhile, the roadway 
became narrower and seemed dwindling into 
a lane with ditch and hedge at each side. 
Much fearing that he had missed his way, 
and turned from the highway at some junction 
of roads without perceiving it, he would have 
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returned ; but seeing something like a habita- 


tion a little lower down, he went on in the hope 
of getting information. It was a small white 
toll-house connected with a bar across the 
lane, and he knocked at the door. A voice 
answered instantly. 

“What road is this?” he inquired. 

“Why, you know as well as I do,” 
the voice. 

“T do not, indeed,” rejoined Chester. “I 
was on the London road an hour since, and 
I’m afraid I have turned off, accidentally.” 

“T know you,” cried the voice ; “you want 
a horsewhip, you do. Be off! I’m getting 
up to talk to you. Dom you!” 

Not hoping for any information from the 
surly owner of the voice, the basket-maker 
turned back ; and, after some time, perceived 
that he had come again into the high road, at 
the point where he must have quitted it. 
Looking backward in the direction of Coln- 
brook, he saw some horses, as he thought, 
drawing a wagon ; for he could see a lanthorn 
hanging high above them, and he heard the 
tinkling of bells. It was some time before 
they came up to him,—for the six horses 
crawled leisurely on ; the driver beside them. 
The basket-maker accosted the man, and 
seemed thereby to rouse him from a deep 
slumber, although he was upon his feet and 
walking. Having ascertained that he was 
going to London, he agreed with him to give 
him a place in the wagon; and, with much 
diffieulty, he climbed to a little nest under 
the top of the arehed tarpawling, where the 
lanthorn was hanging. The place was well 
lined with straw and cloths, and contained 
half-a-dozen persons. An old soldier was 
smoking, with a child. on his lap. A sun- 
burnt and freckled young woman, whose face 
was seen under the lanthorn, slept. The 
rest were men in the dress of farm-labourers. 
They scrutinised the new-comer, till he volun- 
teered an account of his walk, and told 
them his destination ; after which he looked 
out in silence, watching the horizon. Al- 
though he was tired, and much in need of 
rest, he frequently repented that he had 
not pursued his way on foot. Hour after 
hour seemed to pass, as the great team 
moved on by the slow strides of the horses, 
with the endless accompaniment of bells and 
jingling chains. At length he saw many 
lights in the distance, and, appealing to his 
companions, to know whether that was 
London, was told that he saw the lamps of 
Hounslow. They passed through the town, and 
creeping again along the ion, beheld at 
last the red glare of London, hovering between 
the city and the dark sky. Day dawned, 
however, before they reached it, and the road, 
as they drew nearer, became more busy, till 
at length they were fairly in the midst of the 
traffic. Yet, even then, it seemed to him an 
endless time consumed before they turned 
down a narrow lane, and entered the gate- 
way of an ancient inn. 


replied 
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Day by day he wandered in the streets, meet- | told him wha it had occurred, for he was fond 


ing the same crowd and traffic, scrutinising 
every face in that vast multitude with the 
same disappointment; walking in the roar 
and bustle, from the time when it began in 
the morning, till at length it subsided and 
was succeeded by the hush of night ; and he 
returned, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, 
through the cold and cheerless streets, dreading 
the coming of the next day. Once he wan- 
dered beyond the houses and by-lanes with 
only now and then a villa or a row of car- 
cases left half-finished by the builder ; till he 


came to higher ground, and, looking back, | 


saw all the smoky city spread below. He sat 
down and looked towards it, wondering in 
what part of all that labyrinth of houses 
Annie might be; wishing, with the earnest 
desire which is itself a prayer, that some 
bright messenger, as was not unknown in the 
early world, would take him by the hand, 
invisibly, and lead him, or, with some blind 
instinct, so endow him, that he might himself 
arise, not knowing why, and, going down 
among the houses, straightway find her out. 
So he sat and mused, till his mind grew weary 
and vacant, and he ‘went back to the old inn. 
But on that night he dreamed a strange dream. 
Three times the panel of his door was smitten, 
awakening him; and, going thither, he opened, 
but found no one. And - again the door was 


three times smitten, but, finding no one still, 
he dressed himself and went across the yard. 


And, looking down the narrow street, he saw 
a figure at a distance, clothed in white, and 
followed as it sped before him, with its gar- 
ments rustling like the flame of a furnace, 
beaten to clear whiteness by the wind. When, 
suddenly, it vanished ; and, on coming up to 
where he saw it last, he stood against the 
door of a large house. The door was half- 
open, and he entered, and upon a winding 
staircase climbed with many turns, until he 
gained a landing, and found there another 
door ajar. Then, knowing in himself who was 
within, he lingered, in great fear, because he 
knew not whether she yet lived ; till, slowly 
pushing back the door, he saw her sitting in 
a chair before the fire. He walked around 
her, yet she did not move ; but in that moment 
the smoke above the coals caught in a flame, 
and flickered, so that now he saw she slept. 
And then he woke—and that day went out 
with better hope ; but again the crowd and 
roar, the fruitless search, and the return at 
night through the deserted streets, wore out 
his spirit, and took away the comfort of his 
dream. 
Meanwhile, 
Annie at Eton. The night when William 
Chester left, Mrs. Frampton did not go to 
bed, but sat all night in the old parlour, wait- 


ing "and listening anxiously for some knock | 


at the door ; but none came: and the next 
day she went about again, inquiring till the 
afternoon, when John Chester arrived. It 
was a heavy blow for the old man when she 





nothing had been heard of} 


ithe basket-maker and his daughter 





of Annie, and every time he returned from 
the barge his first inquiry was for her, if she 
was absent ; but mostly he dreaded the task 
of conveying the news to the Island. How- 
ever, he did not delay, but going back to the 
bridge, put off at once in the small boat, and 
went down the river. Mrs. Frampton had 
told him of the departure of his nephew, and 
what he said of the cause of Annie’s flight, 
and his intention to seek her ; but he did not 
doubt that if he had not gone first to the 
Island, he should hear of him there soon. 
Mooring his boat to the trunk of a willow, he 
went ashore upon the Ayte, at night, and 
found his old friend, the basket-maker, sitting 
by the fire as usual, with Mary. Shrinking 
from his purpose for some time, the barge- 
master lingered; but guessing from his 
manner that some misfortune had occurred, 
they questioned him, and he told them all 
he knew. 

“You, Chester,” said he, taking him by the 
arm, “ you will stand by me at this time. l 
will go back with you to Eton to-night.” 

“No, no,” replied his friend. “Mary must 
not be left in this dreary place alone, to ery 
her eyes out.” 

“ Oh, yes, father !” 
at once. IL would 
hundred times than 
moment.” 

“Come, then!” said the basket-maker ; 
and bidding Mary not despair, for that he 
hoped soon to return with some good news, 
he drew his friend away. 

“Tt is adark night to be on the river,” 
said Chester ; but his friend did not answer 
him. He loosened the boat, and hauling it 
to the bank, they stepped in, and began to 
pull hard against the stream and a keen wind, 
that would have frozen them, but for the 
exertion. For three davs Mary Chester 
waited for their return. Throughout long 
sleepless nights she listened for them, and by 
day she stood at the water-side, looking up 
the river anxiously ; but still they did not 
come, and the faint hope with which her 
father’s words had inspired her gradually 
died out. On the fourth day they came, 
saying they had no tidings of her ; although, 
as William Chester had not returned, there 
was still a faint hope that he had found 
some trace of her, and would soon come back 
with better news. Day by day the barge- 
master grew more alarmed at the absence of 
his nephew. He passed to and fro between Eton 
and the Island continually ; yet a fortnight 
passed without any tidings of him at either 
place, till one night when he was sitting with 
in the 
cottage, and talking still of his nephew's 
strange disappearance, they heard a knock 
at the shutters, and on opening the door, 
William Chester entered. Mary held the 
candle up to him, scarcely sure that it was he, 
so changed had he become in the short time 


“Go 
here a 
linger a 


exclaimed Mary. 
rather be left 
have you 
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that he had been absent. His clothes looked 
worn and dusty ; his face was pale and care- 
worn, and she saw that his eyes were blood- 
shot. He glanced eagerly around the room, 
and then sank into a chair without speaking ; 
and they were silent, showing by his manner 
that he had no news of Annie. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Slowly, as the weeks and months went by 
without bringing any news of Annie, the 
habit of thinking of her asif she had been 
taken from them by the hand of God, grew 
on them. Her father, indeed, persisting in 
his faith in her innocence and goodness of 
heart, spoke of her always as if she were 
dead. Even his apprentice, though still 
anxious for some tidings of her fate, had 
come to look back upon the history of their 
acquaintance as upon a dream from which he 
had awakened. They seldom spoke of her, 
though often something that recalled her, 
coming on them unawares, would make them 
silent for awhile ; and sometimes upon dark 
and windy nights the thought that Annie 
might be still living somewhere in poverty, | 
perhaps without a home to shelter her, came 
upon all; and each one knew the other's | 
thoughts, though all were silent. That year, 
for many reasons, was a memorable one for 


William Chester. Only six months after | 


Annie’s disappearance, his uncle was taken 
suddenly ill, and on his hastening to- Eton, he 


found that he had died but a few hours | 
before! With a heavy heart he returned to 
the Island again, after the funeral. His new} 
misfortune, awakening now a grief that time | 
had partly laid asleep, fell on him heavily. | 
A sense of the terrible mystery of life op-! 
pressed him with a vague fear of the future. 
A great change had come upon him. He} 
became reserved and thoughtful, sitting some- 
times whole nights, with others, without 
speaking, At such times, Mary Burton would 
endeavour to console him; striving, for his | 
sake, to be cheerful, and by every means she | 
could devise to lead him to a better and more 
trustful spirit. In the evening, she would | 
bring her work and sit beside him at the 
door, as Annie used ; though not to talk to 
him of bygone days, but of a happier future, 
and the duty of resignation, and a faith that 
all things work together for the best; and 
in-doors, when the shutters were closed and 
the fire burnt brightly, she would beg him to 
read to her, or would read aloud herself, from 
some book which she thought most fitted to 
amuse him, begging him to correct her if she 
real badly ; chiefly for the sake of keeping 
him from sadder thoughts. On Sundays, they 
went ashore in the boat, and walked across 
the fields to church together, the old man 
accompanying them; and sometimes, in the 
afternoon, they went to visit a friend in a 
neighbouring village. On one of these occa- 
sions they had lingered long, and it was near 
sunset when they set out to return. It was 








‘at Mary, he saw the tears in her eyes. 
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in the autumn of the year. The sky had been 


without a cloud all day, although the air had 
been cool ; and the evening crept slowly upon 
the earth, without a breath of wind. There 
was a blacksmith’s shed at the bottom of the 
village, and they waited awhile looking in at 
the window, watching the glowing furnace 
and the men at work as they hammered the 
bright metal into showers of sparks. They 
walked away together down the lane, and 
passed the wide brook, that, running bright 
and shallow across the roadway, wound under 
rows of willows in the meadow, and lingered 
again upon a little plank bridge, watching 
the gnats above the stream rising and falling 
in the mellow sunlight, and the leaves as 
they dropped now and then into the water 
and floated on. Then they turned off, by a 
gate, and walked across the ploughed field. 
“A feeling of autumn is in the very air,” said 
Mary, breaking the silence. “Even since 
Sunday, the tints upon the woods have be- 
come deeper, as if the bright motes in the 
sunlight were settling upon everything, like 
a dust of gold.” There was a power in that 
calm day in the country, more healing to a 
sorrowful spirit than any words that could 
be spoken. Mary felt this, and said little ; 


| humouring her companion in his silence. He, 
\in truth, felt more contented and resigned 


that day, than he had been for many months. 


He thought of Mary’s goodness, and all the 


pains that she had taken to soothe him ; and 
he blessed her in his heart. From that day, 
he grew more cheerful ; and, out of gratitude 
to Mary, promised her that henceforth she 
should see a change in him. 

Twelve months had elapsed since Annie’s 
flight, when one evening William Chester was 
sitting as usual with Mary, reading. They 
turned the leaves of the book, and by accident 
discovered some writing of Annie’s, and they 
remembered that it was a twelvemonth, that 


| day, since her disappearance. William Chester 


closed the book, and sat gazing thoughtfully 
at the fire for a few moments, till looking up 
" He 
pressed her hand, and this time he was the 
comforter, bidding her hope, and assuring her 
that if she had lost a sister in Annie, he would 
be to her a brother, and would stand by her 
and protect her all his life. 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mary, “I hear a foot- 
step in the garden.” 

They listened intently; for although her 
father was absent, and they expected him, a 
sudden fancy arose out of their conversation, 
that perhaps it was Annie who had returned 
that very night, and had come, by some means, 
upon the Island, to surprise them. He ran to 
the door, and opened it ; but it was only the 
basket-maker. 

“T should have been back before dark,” 
said he; “ but I went up to the village for a 
letter that I heard was waiting for you there. 
Tt had been in the postmaster’s window these 
three days.” 
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“From Mrs. Frampton ?” said William. 

William Chester broke the seal hurriedly, 
and read. “ This is strange,” said he, as soon 
as he had finished. This letter is in an un- 
known hand, bidding me come to London im- 
mediately ; and although it does not mention 
Annie, I do not doubt that it relates to her. 
T will begone this night.” 

“Let us go together,” said the old man. 

“No,” he replied; “the letter bids me 
come alone. I will write to you to-morrow. 
Good-bye, Mary. Let us hope yet for better 
news.” The old man went with him to the 
water-side, and, unmooring the boat, pulled 
down the river with him as far as Tedding- 
ton. They found a cart standing at an inn- 
door, whose owner was going to Brentford, 
where he promised to convey him in time for 
a coach passing through there to London. 

It was three o’clock, and quite dark, when 
he arrived at his destination. He inquired of 
the watchman for the quarter to which he 
was directed, and found that it was at some 
distance, in the suburbs ; and he started again 
on foot, at a quick pace. He inquired several! 
times of the watch as he pursued his way, 
running and walking alternately, thinking of 
his sojourn in London the year before, when 
he passed in like mapner through deserted 
streets, and remembering, as he drew nearer, 
that he had frequently gone that: way, in his 
hopeless search. At length he arrived at the 


street, and looking up at the numbers by the 
light of the lamps, found the house that he 


sought. It was a small white house, fronting 
a row of trees, which had been spared by, the 
builder, there being no other house on. the 
opposite side of the way. At the upper 
window a faint light was burning ; and he 
knocked gently. A woman opened the door, 
to whom he told his business; and she bade 
him enter. 

“You come just in time to see her, poor 
thing,” said she, showing him into a parlour, 
and speaking in a whisper, as she shut the 
door. “The doctor does not know, from day 
to day, how many hours she may live.” 

“Why was I not sent for before ?” said he. 

“Ah!” said the woman, “that is what I 
have said fifty times. She is a very strange 
young woman, sir! She has lived here twelve 
months, and never did we discover who her 
friends were, till the other day. She over- 
heard the doctor say how bad she was, and 
that she couldn’t live ; and then she begged 
that some one would write. Poor thing! 
She’s as steady and industrious as young 
woman could be; but she was always very 
secret in her ways.” 

“ Let me see her,” said he. 

The woman took the candle, and bidding 
him follow her, led the way up-stairs. They 
entered a small room, lit only by a feeble 
light, that floated in a goblet half-tilled with 
oil and water. The faint smell of the sick- 
chamber struck him as he entered. A small 
fire was burning in the grate. The floor was 


(Conducted by 


bare, and the room, besides the bedstead, con- 
tained nothing but a table and two chairs, 
with a lace-maker’s frame against the wall, 
Drawing aside the curtains, he held the candle 
in his hand, and looked down at the sleeper, 
It was Annie. He had no doubt of that, 
though none in that house had spoken of her 
by her right name, and though her features 
were so changed, that he might well have 
doubted. Hollow-eyed, sharp-boned, pale ; 
her long black hair lying in disorder half over 
her face ; her parched lips muttering to her 
dream: she was still that Annie whom he 
knew in childhood, and for whom he had 
suffered pain and sorrow so long. 

“T will wait here till she wakes,” said he, 
The old woman nodded and went out. For 
several hours he remained watching her. She 
continued to mutter aloud, though her words 
were indistinct. She moved restlessly in her 
bed, every moment changing her position ; 
and once, stretching forth her hand, she let it 
fall again, as if it were lifeless, outside the 
bed-clothes. He took it up, softly, and looking 
at it by the candle-light, held the long, thin 
fingers betwixt both his hands, and chafed 
them, staring vacantly at the candle, till it 
glimmered through his tears. Then, turning, 
he saw that her eyes were wide open. She 
was looking at him, calmly, as if not surprised 
to find him there. 

“T knew that you would come,” she said, 
“though I have waited long.” 

“Oh, Annie!” he exclaimed, “why did 
you not send for me before ?” 

“No, no,” said she; “1 had much to tell 
you; but the time was not yet come; and 
yet, since I have known that there was no 
hope, how I have prayed to live till now, and 
every night begged for another day. My 
father ?” 

“Your father is still living. I left him 
yesterday, with Mary, at the Island.” 

“God be praised! I feared that he was 
dead, I will tell you all,” she continued, “and 
you must forgive me, and believe me ; for | 
know that I am going to die, and dare not 
speak an untruth.” 

“T have always forgiven you, Annie,” he 
replied; “and though, till now, I thought 
that you had fallen, I knew that you were 
young and ignorant of life, and, on my own 
account, I have never reproached you.” 

“That night, upon the Island, when I pro- 
mised to love you,” replied Annie, “ I spoke 
sincerely. I declare before God, I had no 
thought of deceiving you; nor did I dream of 
meeting with another, whose power could 
lead me to forget all, and to plunge into 
sorrow all those who, next to him, were 
dearest to me in the world. I need not tell 
you now his name—the past is passed. We 
met again, and again ; and, by degrees, a feel- 
ing grew upon me that I could not master. 
Forgive me, if my story pains you, for I must 
tell you this.” 

“Goon,” saidhe. “I see it all now, Annie.” 
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“From morning till night I had no thought 
of anything but him. A passion, such as I had 
never before imagined, possessed me. With 
my whole soul I worshipped him. He spoke 
to me of life, and pictured it more beautiful 
than an Arabian tale. He woke in me such 
visions of happiness, that I lived no longer 
in the daily world. He knew how much [ 
loved him, for I did not hide it from him, 
and, with many promises and explanations, 
which I then believed, he tempted me. I 
rose early in the morning, and fled with him 
to London. Yet, even then, I was not quite 
abandoned. That very day, when I found that 
he had spoken falsely, I left him for ever.” 

“The villain!” he exclaimed, rising from 
his seat, and walking to and fro, impatiently. 
“Why do you conceal his name? I would 
wait until his dying day, to tell him to what 
sorrow he had brought an innocent girl.” 

“Let me go on,” said Annie; “I have 
more to tell you yet. Ashamed to go back to 
Windsor, I sought another part of the city, 
far from where I had parted with him. I 
had a little money, and I took a lodging here. 
Since then, I have found work as a lace- 
maker.” 

“Oh, Annie!” he exclaimed, leaning over 
her, “if you had but come back to us, how 
gladly we would have believed you, and all 
might have been well.” 

“No, no!” she replied; “what I have 
endured may take off something from my 
wickedness, Grieving incessantly, and work- 
ing early and late, with no companion but my 
own sad thoughts, I fell ill at last. I have 
been lying here many weeks.” The tone 
with which she spoke, told him, more feelingly 
than any words, what she had suffered in that 
time from bodily and mental anguish. He 
turned away that she might not see his tears; 
but afterwards, unable to restrain himself, 
he laid his face upon the bed, and sobbed 
aloud ; but Annie placed her hand upon his 
head, and told him not to grieve, for that she 
was happier now than she had been for a long 
time. There was a calmness in her tone and 
manner, that was not the indifference of a 
broken heart, or of long pain that numbs the 
senses, but the resignation of a weary spirit 
reconciled with death, as something that 
would bring her rest and peace. Her com- 
panion felt this, and did not talk to her, as 
he would have done, of happy days that 
might be yet to come in the midst of the old 
scenes, and with those to whom she was still 
dear. Towards morning she slept again. 
The next day he begged her to let him send 
for her father and sister, and she consented ; 
and all day long he sat beside her bed, and 
talked with her. The doctor came again, and 
said he could do nothing—medicine was of 
no use—she must be kept still. Her com- 
panion followed him out, and asked whether 
by any means she could be removed into a 
better air—to a spot in which she had lived 
from childhood, where she would, no doubt, 
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be happier in her mind: but the doctor 
shook his head. 

It was near Christmas, and all that day the 
snow had been falling. The basket-maker 
had not arrived. William Chester sat still 
with the sick girl. In the afternoon she 
talked to him again of the monotony and 
sorrow of the days that she had spent there 
alone, though as a trouble which was passed 
now, and could never come again. After- 
wards, her companion, fearing to tire her with 
talking, stood at the window, looking through 
the glass at the snow, which was falling fast. 
Looking upward, the flakes filled the air, 
dancing and crossing each other in all direc- 
tions; sometimes they were carried up- 
wards by the wind ; then they fell steadily, 
till again the wind arose, and swept them 
round the house. Looking round, as it grew 
dusk, Annie had fallen asleep ; and wearied 
with watching, he sat down also, and slept. 

Towards midnight he awoke. The snow 
had ceased to fall, and the moon shone 
brightly in a bed of clouds. Annie slept 
still. Presently, he heard music at a dis- 
tance, and voices singing a Christmas hymn. 
Annie opened her eyes, and seemed to listen, 
and then shut them again. He watched her 
for awhile. She lay back ; her hand stretched 
out again upon the bedclothes. He did not 
dare to go over, and listen for her breathing. 
He knew that she was dead. 

It was a-cause of sorrow to Mary Burton 
and hei father that they never saw her again 
alive; but the thought that she had not 
brought herself to shame consoled them. 
Even to know that she was dead was better 
than that terrible uncertainty in which they 
had lived. They took her back, and she was 
buried in the village churchyard, through 
which they passed on Sundays. Often, as 
the summer came round again, the young 
basket-maker passed that way with Mary, 
lingering sometimes in the twilight after 
church, to talk about her ; for they now felt 
no restraint, but found a pleasure in recalling 
all her ways; till, with a blessed faith that 
she still lived beyond the reach of sorrow, 
they arose, and went upon their way. And 
throughout all Mary alone knew how to 
cheer him, when the remembrance of these 
things came over him, and made him thought- 
ful ; claiming always, playfully, her right, as 
being three years older than he, of lecturing 
him on such occasions. 

But again, before many months, another 
sorrow was added to their share. Mary’s 
father died suddenly ; and now it was she who 
had need of consolation, for even her cheerful 
spirit gave way at last. Poor old Mrs. Framp- 
ton gave up the shop at Eton, and came to live 
with them upon the Island, and she and Mary 
soon became good friends. 

William Chester felt that his affection for 
Mary increased from day to day; and one 
evening, as they sat together as usual at the 
door, he told her, for the first time, that he 
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loved her, and asked her whether she would 
be his wife, and she consented. 

“Look up, dear Mary,” said he. “ In spite 
of al] that we have gone through, we may still 
be happy, if we will. Trustfully, whatever 
may befal us, let us walk together, hand in 
hand, through life. And for the sake of 
Annie, and for your father’s sake, but chiefly 
because I love you dearly, I shall delight to 
cherish and protect you all my days. Oh, 
believe me, there is nothing for which I am 
more thankful to Heaven, than that it has left 
me you, without whom life were desolate 
indeed.” 


THE GLOBE IN A SQUARE. 


WE 
tread the hot flagstones of its towns, or crush 
the soft grass of its forests, bathe on the 
margin of its seas, float on its rivers, look 
abroad from its mountain-tops, and, like good 
common-place folk, here we say we are in 
town, there by the sea-side, there we are in 
the country. We walk into Leicester Square, 
and enter a neatly made brick packing-case, 
look at the world boxed up in a diameter of 
sixty feet, and say, Ah, here is a colossal 
Globe! here is a work of beauty! what a clever 
man its maker, Mr. Wyld, must be! I, Jones, 
have entered Leicester Square—I, Jones, and 
Tomkins, my companion ; we have paid our 
shillings, and have entered the neat building 
in Leicester Square, where we perambulate 
the corridor between the outer wall and the 
convex surface of the contained Globe. It is 
pleasantly fitted up as what Tomkins deno- 
minates an interesting and instructive pro- 
menade, profusely filled with maps and globes. 
My friend ignores the attendant shopman 
and magnanimously refuses to regard this 
corridor as as a mere branch of Mr. Wyld’ 8 shop 
in the Strand. I tell him that I look upon 
the entire undertaking as a shop transaction, 
and thereupon Tomkins warns me how un- 
generous it is 


walk about the surface of our globe, 


“ To look upon a work of rare devise, 
The which a workman setteth out to view, 
And not to yield it the deserved prize 
That unto such a workmanship is due.” 


Tomkins, I answer, it is no discredit to a work 
like this that it has emanated from a shop. 
Of all years, the year 1851 is that in which 
the dignity of trade ought least to be for 
gotten. Trade may be made mean by its least 
worthy votaries, and so may law, or physic, 
or divinity; but traders are the fertilising 
bees that flit with pollen on their wings among 
the barren branches of the world, and make 
them fruitful. The intellect of man is scattered 
abroad for increase by the hands of commerce. 
Take away from England ships and shops, 
what will remain, Tomkins? When I call the 
erection of this Globe a trade speculation, I 
neither degrade the work nor exalt the de- 
partment in which it is classed : the house of 
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as 


[Conducted by 
trade is noble, and this work is worthy to be 
born of such a house. 

Where are we now? says Tomkins. Must 
we tear up this boarding that we stand upon 
to get a view of the South Pole ? Where ’s 
the South Pole, I say ? Holla, waiter! I say ; 
South Pole directly, if you please /—Sir, says 
a gentleman with a wand, you had better 
commence your examination from the top; 
and he points up-stairs, and we go up to a 
landing with bits of the world, cosmical frag- 
ments, ali about us, seen through the wood- 
work of a thick central pagoda of four stories 
in height. We mount to “the next landing, 
and the next; gentlemen with long sticks, 
whom wy fr iend Tomkins persists in calling 
waiters, are standing by the railing which 
runs round the edge of each stage, at a dis- 
tance of ten feet from the model, oe 
out, rapidly, the items of the bill of fare. 
Under the balustrade of each landing there 
runs a circle of gas jets with reflectors : these 
illuminate the model, We are on the top- 
most landing, and my friend Tomkins looks 
curiously to see how Mr. Wyld has solved the 
question of an open Polar Sea. A judicious 
hole in the model there admits a ventilator ; 
except the'door in the Pacific Ocean, by which 
we entered, and this ventilator, the model, I 
believe, is air-tight, and the heat reflected on 
all sides from the concave surface rises to 
make a little Sahara of the North Pole 
station. Tomkins, on the point of fainting, 
stops the gentleman who is discoursing on the 
course of Franklin, with a scream of “ Waiter, 
ice!” He is indignantly informed that no 
ice is to be had at the North Pole; he must 
go down into the corridor. On our way down, 
finding it somewhat cooler within the tropics, 
we remain there to wonder at the world. 

The modelling of the Earth’s surface within 
rather than without so large a Globe, involves 
no possible misunderstanding, or apparent 
inconsistency. It is, in that respect, neither 
more nor less than a wall map. Instead 
of having one large square map hung up ina 
room, we have a room made globular, and a 
map ‘of the whole world evenly spread over 
it; so that all relative distances and sizes 

can be kept, and the whole picture be seen 
without distortion. 

Perfect, isn't it, my boy! says Tomkins, as 
we lean over the r sailing, and look down on a 
continuous expanse of Yand and sea.—Beauti- 
ful, admirable, I reply; but perfect it is not. 
—Ah, mutters Tomkins, that fellow wants 
enthusiasm! Well, Jones, name your draw- 
back, and have done with it-—In the first 
place, then —First place,eh ? How many 
places more ?/—I am not discontented, Tomkins. 
Perfection isa myth. I only mean to point 
out, in this instance, what the drawbacks on 
perfection are. In the first place, I do not get 
so much of the Earth’s surface at a a ance as [ 
had been led to expect. The heavy wooden 
scaffolding is greatly in the way of our eyes. 
A lighter i iron edifice, with open floors, would 
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have permitted, I suspect, a more complete 
impression to be made of the Earth’s whole 
surface from one point of view. Perhaps, 
however, that is a practical difficulty not to 
be overcome. Then, secondly, I note a very 
serious drawback upon perfection, Two dif- 
ferent scales are used in the construction of 
the map, or model, On the surface, an inch 
represents ten miles; but in elevation of the 
hills and mountains, an inch represents one 
mile only; so that of all heights there is a 
tenfold exaggeration. The consequence is, 
that as we have a fair notion of the heights of 
mountains, and see on the model mountain 
chains, the mind tacitly and inevitably adopts 
them as the only standard of comparison, and 
we form an idea of the Earth’s magnitude ten 
times too small. For this reason, the idea of 
smallness was one of the first that struck me 
when I was looking yonder at America. Nor 
is this the only objection to the use of two 
scales; there is another of much greater 
moment. Anything like a model of the true 
form of a mountain can obviously not be 
attained, when its base is to cover a surface 
ten times smaller than a due proportion to its 
height requires. Carve a mountain out of 
indian-rubber, and lay it upon the table. 
Say it is now some elevation carefully 
modelled on the scale of ten miles to an inch. 
Now, when I tell you that such a mountain 
to be suited to this map must have its base 
remain unaltered in extent, while it is pulled , 
upward to ten times its original height, you | 
will perceive that the true features of a 
mountainous country modelled on such a 
principle can only be caricatured. Fancy a 
sculptor’s carving of a man nearly sixty feet 
high, with body and limbs no thicker than 
belong to ordinary mortals ; fingers no larger 
round than yours, dear Tomkins, only ten 
times as long. Were such a piece of sculpture 
shown in another planet as the model of a 
man, it would convey just such a false notion 
as we get out of these modelled mountains.— 
Jones, you will make me discontented with 
the model.—Tomkins, I don’t wish to do that. 
Mr. Wyld did wisely, I think, in adopting the 
two scales. He was perplexed between a 
choice of disadvantages, and chose, perhaps, 
the least. I only want to show how very, 
very far a globe, or map, is from conveying a 
true notion of the Earth we live upon—how 
far from perfect this Globe is, although the 
grandest, and in some points the most useful, 
ever yet constructed. A marking of snow- 
peaks, an icy painting of the Arctic regions, 
and a lurid painting of the deserts, are as far 
from representing all the marvels of scenery 
whereof the world is full, as yonder expanse 
of blue painted wall is from revealing all the 
wonders of the ocean, 

Does not the ocean please you? What a 
quantity there is of it !—Why, Tomkins, per- | 
haps I’m wrong in wishing for it ; but I do} 
wish the painter’s brush had indicated, as it | 
might so easily have done, the ocean currents. 
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These are not less fixed than rivers in im- 
portance, more magnificent in extent, and 
scarcely less beneficent in operation. I look 
forward to the time when sea will no longer 
be represented as a mere blank even in our 
worst maps; and on this model, therefore, I 
should have liked to see the path of ocean 
rivers painted. 

Now you have done objecting, I suppose ? 

No, I have not. I don’t dwell much upon 
my last want; but there is another obvious 
defect in this model ; the very great defect 
that it is in some places rather too perfect. 

Go on, goon! Why, Jones, you are abso- 
lutely an atrocious grumbler. 

Look here, Tomkins, at this unexplored 
region, modelled without any indication of the 
fact that we know nothing, or nearly nothing, 
of its features. Mr. Wyld seems to have solved 
all problems in geography ; at any rate, the 
model bears no testimony to the fact that 
problems still exist; and yonder highly re- 
spectable-looking clergyman who pointed to 
the Andes and asked what they were, is in- 
formed by nothing on the model that there are 
some portions of their geography about which 
Europe is as ignorant as Alma Mater.— What 
would you have done? says Tomkins ; would 
you have the model spoilt ?—~No, certainly, I 
answer. What could be more easy than to 
hang a cloud of gauze over those districts of 
which I speak, making the cloud thicker or 
hinner in proportion to the degree of ob- 
scurity it means to indicate? But now, my 
friend, is it not time to admire this work, 
which is not, indeed, perfect, but which is, 
intellectually speaking, of inestimable value ? 
It teaches many things that never have been 
illustrated so efficiently before, and many 
more things, certainly, it can and will be made 
to teach with new force by a few simple 
arrangements on the surface. Let me tell 
you, my dear friend, the history of this Globe. 
The original idea, which followed upon the 
announcement of Prince Albert’s Exhibition 
scheme, was to construct a Globe, one hundred 
feet in diameter, to be placed in the Great 
Exhibition of All Nations, that all nations 
there might see their homes. This Globe was 
to have elevations and depressions modelled 
on its surface, externally as usual, and galleries 
were to run round it and over it, from which 
it was to be seen. Practical difficulties 
which suggested themselves at this stage 
of the idea, were not to be overcome, and 
the proposed Great Globe was of necessity 
excluded from the Exhibition building. A 
globe of this magnitude ceases to be a globe 
in the sense applied to those smaller spheres, 
comparatively speaking globules, commonly 
in use. It is much rather a continuous set of 
maps adjusted ; and as you would not lay 
a large map of Europe on the floor, and 
walk over it, in order to see it naturally, so 
the first notion of walking over and about 
a large globe modelled externally, not only 
involved a much larger expenditure of space 
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for the external galleries, but was in reality 
too clumsy to be worth the pains of execution. 
The idea grew in importance twenty-fold 
when it developed itself into the design of a 
model executed on spherical walls of a room. 
Out of a cumbrous notion of a show Giobe for 
the Exhibition, sprang the plan which forms 
really an important epoch in the history of 
study; for Leneuhelk all students should 
have access to a Globe like this. The execu- 
tion of Mr. Wyld’s mature design was com- 
menced in the October of last year. One of 
the first checks to be encountered was the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient number of 
suitable workmen to manipulate in the 
modelling department. The business was 
almost a new one, and there was created a 
demand for many hands. Most of the work- 
men had to be instructed as they went; all 
were required daily to read books, and ex- 
amine many maps, illustrative of the region 
upon which they chanced to be engaged. ‘The 
labour was an exercise of mind ; the labourers 
became excited and interested, entered into 
emulation, worked late and early, and went 
home to their families proud of the informa- 
tion they had stored up in their minds, delight- 
ing in a sense of intellectual advancement. 
Upon a square containing five degrees of 
latitude, and three of longitude, the drawing for 
a single block was, in the first instance, made 
with painful care, and subjected to scrupulous 
examination. Being found correct, it was then 
placed upon a cylinder, and thinly covered 
with a coat of clay. Upon this clay the lines 
drawn by the artist were. traced out in, hig 
turn by the modeller, ‘Phe modeller hen, 
having removed the drawing, began building 
mountains, cutting rivers, shaping lakes, on 
the substratum to which he had transferred 
the artists’ sketch ; and here he brought a 
practical result out of his daily reading. The 
model, when completed in this way, under- 
went, of course, tests and examinations, and 
corrections, until, being pronounced true, it 
was placed in the moulder’s hands, that a cast 
from it might be taken in plaster. The plaster 
cast had to be tested, and sometimes corrected 
to ensure its perfectness: after this it was 
oiled, numbered, and placed on arack. Of 
such moulds, blocks of plaster averaging three 
feet square, about six thousand were required, 
having a total weight of twenty tons. From 
these moulds casts are taken, which fit side 
by side, and form the Globe in which we now 
are talking. The moulds are, of course, pre- 
served ; so a set of casts precisely similar can 
be at any time supplied to order. The cost 
of this model, with its case of brickwork, ex- 
ceeds twenty thousand pounds. For this out- 
lay, the proprietor is being slowly reimbursed 
by the proceeds of the exhibition. It is the 
whole cost of mould-making, and so forth. At 
what price casts from these moulds could be 
sold, f am unable to determine; but that 
they should be issued at a fairly remunerative 
price, and that Great Globes like this should 
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be erected wherever there exist large popula- 
tions that have intellects to satisfy, I am sure, 
Tomkins, you will agree with me in thinking, 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
remarks Tomkins, should erect such Globes 
for the instruction of their students, Why 
do you grunt, Jones ? 

Alas! my dear Tomkins, you are a very 
sanguine fellow. Did you not hear that reve- 
rend Oxonian asking about the Andes? I 
have more hope in the spirit of our towns. 
The noble advances made by Manchester in 
the way of parks, and recently in the establish. 
ment of a Free Library, give me reason to 
fear that Manchester will take the lead of 
Oxford in all matters of this kind. Let us 
go now to the other side of the world, where 
you will find your ices. 


THE USE OF WEALTH. 


Tis waste in glittering piles to hoard 
The wealth that blesses toil ; 
In rusting coffers idly stored, 
A miser’s treasured spoil ; 
*Tis waste to spend on selfish greed 
The debt to Mercy owed, 
While countless thousands mourn the need 
Of what our lot bestow’d. 


For there are dying men enow, 
With hollow, sunken eyes, 

And famine written on their brow, 
Who coin no beggar’s lies ; 

Once tenants of a decent home, 
They plied an honest trade ; 

Now houseless in the streets they roam, 
Fit objects for our aid ! 


And there are widows newly reft 
Of joys of happier years ; 
In bleak and lonely sorrow left 
To shed unheeded tears ; 
And orphan children cry aloud 
For food to nourish life; 
Where wraps the sire a tatter’d shroud, 
And shrieks the frenzied wife. 


Aye ! these are scenes for wealth to seek, 
And scatter gifts around ; 

Where pine the starved, where crawl the weak, 
On holy British giound, 

Let us not brook that aught should breathe 
Our country’s air in vain ; 

But kindle beaming smiles to wreathe 
The brow of Want and Pain ! 


LOST IN LONDON. 


Tue following are extracts from the manu- 
script of a German gentleman of education, 
who fied from hopeless poverty, occasioned 
by political persecution at home, to endure 
poverty, with hope of better days, in London. 
He landed at Blackwall on a cold morning, 
in December, 1846, with a small spare body, 
a nearly empty purse, and a carpet-bag. His 
hope was that he might earn bread by trans- 
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lating German works, and he had a fancy 
that he would begin with Hegel; he was 
prepared also to labour in original composi- 
tion as an English writer. That he can write 
English well, our extracts from his autobio- 
graphical sketch testify. 

In the waiting-room at the Custom House 
he was abashed by a party of neat gentlemen 
and ladies. Their clothes were clean, he says, 
and mine had not felt a brush since I got into 
the railway train at Cologne. Their hair was 
very short, wiry, and prim, while mine was 
long and dishevelled. Their cravats were as 
stiff as they were high, and I had the 
assurance to wear my shirt-collar turned 
down. There was something exceedingly 
painful to me in the sneering curiosity with 
which I was surveyed. I left the room. 

I had scarcely gone out on the quay, 
when a dirty man, with large whiskers, came 
shuffling up, and addressed me in German. 
He asked whether I had come with the boat 
from Rotterdam ? and on my saying, “ No,” he 
wished to be informed what hotel I had fixed 
upon, I knew of the touters for the low 
inns, who lie in ambush about the London 
wharfs to entice strangers, and particularly 
foreigners, into their lairs. But what had I 
to fear?’ I was no prey for thieves. My 
falling in with a touter was somewhat for- 
tunate. A home was at once recommended 
to me, of which my whiskered countryman, 
with the dirty face, informed me he was the 
proprietor. He called it “fatherland in the 
midst of London.” 

After a short palaver, we agreed to his 
proposal, that I should pay him for my board 
and lodging at the rate of half-a-crown om 
diem. ‘This, he said, was the usual sum; but 
I found afterwards that I paid a shilling 
more than he was in the habit of receiving. 
I was, however, well pleased with my bargain. 
As for him, he seemed in such conceit 
with his new customer, that he would not 
leave me for a single moment alone, for fear I 
should make my escape or lose my way. 

I was very cold, and felt feverishly im- 
patient to change my dress, wash my face, 
and brush my hair. I looked, consequently, 
with great eagerness towards the “ fatherland 
in the heart of London.” Besides I had not 
yet breakfasted ; and when Mr. Wernstuk 
(such was the whiskered man’s name) 
proposed to go to a public-house on the 
wharf, I readily accompanied him, and was 
forthwith led into a large room, where an 
enormous fire was drying the smock-frocks of 
above a hundred coalheavers, draymen, and 
porters, who sat on black benches, drinking 
ale, and eating cheese. They all smoked clay 
pipes, and seemed greatly to enjoy their bad 
tobacco. My landlord dragged me to a table 
at the further end of the room, where he 
told me to sit down by the side of a pale 
woman, whose dress and long braids, escaping 
from under a skulleap embroidered with 
beads, plainly bespoke her as one of my fair 
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countrywomen. While the landlord, who 
appeared an habitué of the place, bustled off 
to get some refreshment at the bar, I entered 
into a conversation with the poor woman, 
who seemed quite bewildered by the sur- 
rounding uproar. She said she and her 
husband had but that morning arrived from 
Rotterdam, and that they had been at once 
secured and carried off by Mr. Wernstuk. 
The last-named person returning with a dish 
of cold beef, and sundry pots and glasses, 
put the beef before me, and bade me take 
especial care of the blunt knife and iron fork 
which he placed into my hands—for he had 
become bail for them at the bar. While I 
was engaged in conquering the toughness of 
the meat, I understood that knives and forks 
being continually stolen by the haunters of 
this place, every guest was bound to go to 
the bar and return those articles when done 
with, 

The noise and the smell of the room were 
too powerful ; and declaring my intention to 
set out by myself on a voyage of discovery 
for Mr. Wernstuk’s hotel, I returned the 
knife and fork to that gentleman, who 
loudly predicted I was sure of falling into 
the jaws of other sharks, and who seemed 
half-agonised at the idea of a certain rival 
house in Leman Street, which he told me 
was worse than a murderer’s den. But 
neither his curses nor his prayers could pre- 
vail with me. I merely stayed to inquire for 
the situation atid number of his house in 
Wellclose Square, took my carpet-bag, and a 
few moments afterwards I alighted at the 
Fencherch Street Station of the Blackwall 
Railway. 

The men whom I saw in Rosemary Lane, as 
I passed through it on my way to Wellclose 
Square, seemed to be almost all Jews, anxious 
to sell me coats, or buy my carpet-bag ; and the 
women, many of whom peered out from little 
windows that were almost on a level with 
the pavement, were gross in their language, 
and licentious in their manners. Some of 
them were assembled in small knots in the 
street, so that I found difficulty in passing 
along. But soon I found an object of a more 
formidable nature in my way in the shape of 
a woman, whose size and evident strength ot 
limb, joined to a certain swaggering de- 
portment, bespoke her a heroine of rows, 
This woman, who had watched my progress 
up the street, separated from some of her 
companions, and placed herself in my way. 
There was something in her manner which 
made me sure she would speak to me, and be 
angry at any answer I might give; but, for 
all that, I could not avoid her. I might have 
crossed the road, but that would have be- 
trayed the fear which I confess I felt ; and 
I therefore walked boldly up to her, and in a 
polite tone addressing her as “Madam,” 
asked her for the direct way to Wellclose 
Square. 


My stratagem succeeded. The woman was 
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not accustomed to politeness ; she seemed half 
confused, and immediately began to describe 
the route I was to take. There was evidently 
some better feeling in her, which made her 
feel flattered at being mistaken for what she 
was not, but perhaps had been. She accom- 
panied me almost to the end of the lane. In 
the course of my progress through this neigh- 
bourhood, I remarked that all the inhabitants 
looked squalid. The very air seemed full of 
pestilential matter ; I felt cold shudders, and 
my breath came short. I thought of the “ citta 
dolente” of Dante. Wellclose Square appeared 
very quiet; no human being met my eye, 
when I first entered it; no face appeared at 
the windows. It was indeed the quiet of a 
churchyard. 

My knock at the door of Mr. Wernstuk’s 
house, to which I had been directed, was 
speedily answered by a rakish-looking young 
man, in shirt-sleeves, with a scarlet Calpac 
on his head. Evidently astonished at the 
appearance of a guest whose deportment 
differed from what he was accustomed to see 
in this place, he seemed unable to comprehend 
my request for accommodation. It was not 
until I showed him the card which the land- 
lord had given me, that he opened the door 
and led me into the parlour. The room was 
dirty, cold, and damp. A low fire burned in 
a desolate-looking grate ; the hearth was full 
of cinders, and the leavings of a late and dis- 
orderly breakfast stood upon the table. Music, 
wearing apparel, and sundry stone-bottles, 
strewed the floor. A powerful, square-built 
fellow, in a Flushing jacket with brass 
buttons, forced an unmelodious twang from 
the three remaining strings of an old guitar. 

There was no one else in the room; but on 
the violent shouts of the man in the Calpac, a 
negligently-dressed woman ascended from 
some place below. Her features were hag- 
gard, and bore an expression of habitual ill- 
humour; such as bad health, fatigue, and 
hopelessness stamp on the face. The sharp 
cough which accompanied the first words she 
spoke, told her history at once. She was 
fast sinking under the attacks of consumption. 

Surveying me with an air in which kind 
ness struggled with vexation, she said, after a 
few explanatory remarks from my introducer, 
“Did my husband indeed send you here, 
mein Herr?” And when I said, “ Yes ;” she 
continued, “I think Wernstuk is mad. He 
brags about his house, and his hotel, and his 
accommodation; whereas you may now see 
with your own eyes whether a place like this 
is fit for such as you. Wernstuk is mad!” 

“Not so mad as you think, my good 
woman,” said It. “At least not in the present 
case. What his accommodation is, 1 know 
not; but his prices suit me excellently. 
Therefore, let the door be shut, and stir the 
fire, for it is very cold.” 

“ Ja, ja, mein Herr said the man in 
the Flushing coat with a broad Westphalian 
accent ; and he betook himself eagerly to obey 
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my commands, while his companion—whom 
the landlady called Tillmans—placed a chair 
close to the fender, and asked me to sit down 
on it. “Since you insist on remaining here,” 
added he, “we will at least do all we can to 
make you comfortable.” 

But I asked to be forthwith shown to a 
room where I might wash and dress. The 
man in the Flushing coat looked astonished, 
and the pale features of the landlady bore an 
expression of blank dismay. She hesitated 
for some moments, and then explained to me, 
that there was no room in the house but this, 
in which a fire was kept, and that to wash 
and undress in any other room would give 
me my death of cold. We were interrupted 
by a violent knocking at the street-door, 
which being opened, admitted the landlord, 
the pale woman, and half-a-dozen men, who 
were evidently the worse for liquor, and who 
would have been the better for some water 
and soap. Their entrance was the signal 
for a scene of confusion, which lasted until 
the appearance of the landlord ; who, with a 
huge dish full of hot potatoes, gave the signal 
for dinner. 

A dozen eager hands were at once in 
motion to assist him. The table, which still 
bore the traces of the last meals, was covered 
with a coarse cloth; Louis, the waiter, 
emptied a basket of tin spoons, knives, and 
iron forks, on the table ; and while the man in 
the Flushing jacket, armed with a large knife, 
prepared to act as carver, by stripping him- 
self of his upper garment and tucking up the 
sleeves of his shirt, the company arranged 
themselves round the table, and made an un- 
ceremonious attack on the provisions, which 
consisted of cold beef, boiled mutton, sausages, 
and the hot potatoes. The appetite with 
which the company eat was truly eaifying, and 
the pauses of the meal were duly filled with 
laughter, disputing, and swearing. Each guest 
seemed eager to unpress all others with his 
great proficiency in London life. 

Cofiee was brought in after dinner, and 
the men, scarcely any of whom had as yet 
found employment in their respective trades, 
produced large pipes, and fell with great 
vehemence to smoking and disputing ; while 
the landlady and the pale woman, with the 
embroidered skullcap, sat down in a further 
corner of the room. 

Presently, a man in rusty black entered 
with a boisterous air, which was evidently 
assumed for the purpose of conciliating the 
good-will of the pated, who at once wel- 
comed the new-comer. “ Youare just in the 
nick of time, Mr. Speellman,” said he. “'There 
is foreign money in the house.” 

“Great demand for sovereigns, eh ?” said 
Mr. Speellman. “Well and good, I have 
brought gold and silver, and give as much 
for a dollar, or florin, as any man in the trade.” 

“Gentlemen and ladies!” cried the land- 
lord. “ You hear what Mr. Speellman says. 
He is ready to change whatever coins you 
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may have in your pockets ; for you must know 
your Prussian, or Bavarian, or Badenish money 
could not buy you a penny roll in a shop.” 
Some of the guests sale out in exclamations 
of surprise, and hastened to the table. Mr. 
Speellman produced a large leather bag full 
of English money, and did, what he called, “a 
little business,” with every one. The man in 
the Calpac and the wearer of the Flushing coat, 
alone, had no money to change. The money- 
changer was just about to go, when he saw the 
latter, who looked at him with a grave face. 

“Ah, Braun!” said he, “I have not yet 
found anything for you. Bad time for farriers 
now. Winter—no horses in town.—Schmidt, 
T say, what are you doing here? Why are 
you not at your work in Whitechapel?” 

“Because some one has knocked a nail 
into my cask, and I’ve run that nail into 
my foot.” 


“Some one has knocked a nail into your} 


cask!” said I. “ What do you mean?” 
“Why,” said he, turning to me, while the 

money-changer left the room, “I am a car- 

penter by trade ; but finding no work, I en- 


gaged myself with a fellow in Whitechapel to 
cure” skins. I have done it now a fortnight, 
but some one who wished for my place dis- 
abled me by knocking a nail into my cask.” 

I could not make out his meaning. 

“T had to get up at three in the morning,” 
he explained ; “I undressed, and then went | 


“ 


into a cask with hare-skins, which I had to} 


stamp upon all daylong. If I continued that 
work till seven or eight in the evening, I 
could earn about a shilling a day; just 
enough to keep me alive.” 


“ And were you tricked out of so miserable | 


an employment ?” 

“Certainly. There are dozens who wait 
for one of the workmen to fall ill ; and, if they 
have to wait long, they make him fall ill by 
secretly disabling him. Every one has his 
place so long as he can keep it. They are all 
Germans who work there, and many of them 
are clever in their trades; but they cannot 
find other employment.” 

This afforded me food for reflection. What 
a market is London to bring one’s labour to! 

A sudden stillness in the room interrupted 
the train of my thoughts. I looked up and 
found that almost all the guests were gone to 
see something of the town. Mrs. Wernstuk 
sat on a wooden chair close to me, and 
coughed violently. “That is a bad cough, 


which you have,” said I; “have you long| 


suffered from it?” “No; not very long,” 
said the poor woman; “it has come on 
gradually, and is very bad just now. I had 
the typhus fever in spring ; it was my first 
illness, and it was dreadful. I was out of 
my mind, Lord knows how long, and when 
my senses came back, I could not walk from 
Sheer weakness. The doctor sent me to 
Gravesend, where I remained three weeks. 
I wish I could go there again. I was very 
happy at Gravesend.” “Are you less happy 
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here?” said I. “Iamvery miserable. You 
see the house is dirty. I cannot clean it. 
The scrubbing and washing it is my death. 
I find difficulty in mounting the stairs. I 
have always a mind to lie down and sleep. 
My husband abuses me; he says it is my 
laziness. But it is the disease; I feel it. 
Here,” she pressed her hand on her breast, 
“is a spot which burns like fire. It makes me 
cough.” 

I knew the poor woman spoke the truth, 
and that death was at her heart. She sat 
there for a long time, coughing, and telling 
me of her father’s farm between Diiren and 
Stolberg ; of the rich green meadows and the 
wild forests; of the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions, when she and her maiden-friends 
crowned the rustic altar with flowers ; and of 
the merry Kirmesses on the Rhine, where 
she had danced. She said she had been 
so fond of dancing, and that she had often 
danced all through the short, starry summer 
nights, and walked home after sunrise, when 
the dew was on the deep grass, and the birds 
were in the air. 

3ut I had to attend to my own affairs. I 
had no friends in England. There was one 
man, however, to whom a mutual friend had 
consigned my fate and fortunes. He was at 
Brighton. To Brighton I consequently re- 
solved to go, after I had first informed him of 
my arrival in London. I called for writing 
materials, indited a letter, and hastened 
to bed, before the wilder part of the inmates 
of the house returned from their experiment 
on London life. The bedroom to which I was 
shown, though at the top of the house, was 
wet and cold as a cellar. The plaster of the 
unpapered walls was, in many places, broken ; 
and the floor looked as if it had but just been 
washed. Fancying this to be the case, I was 
angry at this unseasonable attempt at cleanli- 
ness; but, when I awoke next morning, I 
found that this was the usual condition of 
the floor. It was always wet. The beds in 
the room were arranged ship-fashion—one 
standing upon the other; so that the room, 
which was very small, might be made to 
contain three persons, or, if necessity required 
it, six, 

I chose the topmost bed, for I thought there 
I was safest if the “fittings” should break ; 
and I kept my clothes on, for I found on ex- 
amination, that the straw over which the 
sheets lay, and the sheets themselves, and 
the blankets, were very damp. I thought my 
bed would give me rheumatism, and with 
this thought I fell asleep. When I awoke 
in the morning I was chilled and sick. I 
found that I had shared the room with an 
Italian Swiss, who was about to go to Buenos 
Ayres. 

Descending to the common room, I found 
all busy at breakfast. A Dutchman, with 
the complexion of « bad tallow candle, treated 
the company to potted salmon, schiedam, 
strong cigars, and other delicacies. The 
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wild young men, who, the evening before, 


had gone to see the town, were elated 
with the night’s adventures. They spoke 
highly of a certain house of public resort in 
“Dog Street.” Mr. Wernstuk, the landlord, 
was noisier, and his whiskers were, if possible, 
more shaggy than the day before. His 
wife still complained of her illness. She said 
her cough had been very “trying” during the 
night. 

After breakfast, I set off for Brighton, 
where I had an interview with Mr. Vitriol, 
the author, to whom I had been recommended. 
I had been assured I could confide in Mr. 
Vitriol, and I gave plain and candid answers 
to the searching cross-questions about my 
hn a with which he assailed me. I told 
1im my plans and intentions ; nor did I conceal 
from him that it was of vital importance to 
me to be at once employed. He drew his 
eyebrows up, and the corners of his mouth 
down, and said it would not do. He ex- 
claimed at the crowds of Englishmen who 
wanted literary engagements, and mentioned 
the number of applications he had received 
within the last month. “TI believe it,” said I. 
“ But those people had not the good fortune to 
be particularly recommended to Mr, Vitriol.” 
He smiled, but grimly, and plied me with 
new questions. He made me confess that I 
was almost penniless, and that my sole 
resource, at present, was my pen. He con- 


demned me for having come to England, 


ment his condemnation with a little blas- 
phemy. I was resolved to suffer all, rather 
than offend him; for he seemed desirousef 
taking oifence; so [ merely replied. that I 
had told him of my misfortunes, and that I 
had come to England because poverty in a 
foreign country seemed preferable to poverty 
at home, where people knew me. I entreated 
him to look at some of my productions. He 
had no time. Besides, it was useless. A 
foreigner could never write English. I asked 
him to try me but once; but he said again 
it would not do. I might still have spoken. 
I might have said many things ; but there was 
something in Mr. Vitriol’s manner which 
crushed me. I felt my spirit broken. 

I was obliged to accept the bed which 
Mr. Vitriol offered me in his house. That 
night was dreadful. Mr. Vitriol said in the 
morning he would think about my case, and 
asked me meanwhile to stay in his house. 
I had no choice, and accepted. Mrs. Vitriol, 
his wife, seemed afraid of me; not because I 
am a very formidable person, but because 
I was poor, To relieve her of my presence, 
and myself of the awkwardness of continually 
repeating my name to her, which she could 
not remember, I walked about Brighton all 
day, and felt miserable when I saw people 
meet and shake hands. It made me feel my 
loneliness, Next morning Mr. Vitriol sent 
me to London. I was but too happy to go. 
Indeed, I would have gone the day before, 
had I not feared to give him an occasion to 
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be offended. He said my circumstances were 
such, that I must be at once employed. He 
would give me a letter of introduction to a 
friend of his, whose literary eareer he had 
fostered. That friend should take cheap 
lodgings for me, and I should write to give him 
my address. He would then send me letters 
of recommendation to publishers and authors ; 
in fact, he said all he could say to send me off 
easy. I understood afterwards that his wife 
had persuaded him to give me some hope, 
lest despair should drive me to commit 
suicide in his house; a circumstance which 
would have unpleasantly disturbed their 
domestic arrangements. 

It was about seven in the evening when I 
knocked at the door of the house in Soho, 
where Mr. Pebble,the man to whom Mr. Vitriol 
had addressed me, lived. I had promised 
Mr. Vitriol to deliver the letter that very 
night; for it contained some information 
which it was important Mr. Pebble should 
have at once, and Mr. Pebble should assist 
me in finding cheap lodgings, because I was 
“hard up.” There is at times something 
soothing in a cant phrase ; it takes the sting 
off a humiliating position by making it 
familiar. The woman who answered my 
knock told me Mr. Pebble was out, but she 
expected him back every minute. On my 
inquiry where I might wait for him, she 
directed me to a coftee-shop in St. Martin’s 
Court; and [ sallied owt in search of it, 
carrying my carpet-bag with me. I had by 
this time grown heartily tired of my carpet- 
bag. It was not heavy ; but it had become 
torn during the journey, so that it was awk- 
ward to carry, and it exposed me to the 
attacks of all the boys about the streets, who 
continually offered to carry it for me. After 
some trouble, [ found St. Martin’s Court and 
the coffee-house, where I dined on a cup of 
coffee and some dry toast. : 

When [I called on Mr. Pebble next morn- 
ing, he said that lodgings, such as I wished, 
might be found in one of the smaller streets 
between Oxford Street and Tottenham Court 
Road, and he accordingly accompanied me 
to that quarter of the town. There were 
many bills in the windows, but we had to 
see a great many rooms before we found one 
which would suit me. I knew lodgings in 
London were not cheap ; but I had no idea 
that such exorbitant prices could be asked 
for rooms like those which I saw. We found 
at last two rooms on the top of a house in 
Percy Street, at a comparatively moderate 
rent ; and Mr. Pebble urged me to take them. 
I did so, with a heavy heart, for all the money 
in my pocket would scarcely suffice to pay the 
first week’s rent. I said I would come to 
the house that very afternoon, and was about 
to go for my carpet-bag, when Mr. Pebble 
told me that it would look very bad if I carried 
my luggage myself. He said I must senda 
porter with it ; it would only be a shilling— 
only a shilling! He looked like a man who 
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would run away from me, or knock me down, 
if he had really known of how much import- 
ance a shilling was to me. 

An hour after sunset I went to Percy 
Street, and went up the dark stairs to my 
rooms. The bedroom, which I first entered, 
struck me as cold and damp, but in the grate 
of the sitting-room burned a cheerful fire, 
which lighted the whole apartment. It may 
appear strange that in my straitened cir- 
cumstances I should have indulged myself 
with two rooms. I can only say that these 
two rooms together were smaller and cheaper 
than any one room which I had seen. The bed- 
room, whch communicated with the landing 
on the top of the stairs, was just large enough 
to hold a bed and a small wash-hand stand. 
The sitting-room was of the size of a moderate 
dining-table. There was a view from the 
window of a block-tin manufactory, where a 
bell was rung at the end of every hour. 
There was an incessant noise of the steam- 
engine and the hammers. When Londoners 
advertise rooms of this kind, they put in an 
assurance that “the situation is cheerful.” 

I was visited, on my arrival, by a little 
servant, who looked as if she had been made 
on pore to fit the room, she was so small 
and thin. She brought a candle, and looked 
at me with almost as much interest as I did 
at her. She said, “ Miss Brown had told her 


to ask whether I wanted anything for supper.” 


I was about to say, no; but I recollected 
Mr. Pebble’s advice about appearances, and 
told her I would go out for my tea. 

I went out and took a walk up Oxford 
Street, partly with the intention of buying 
writing materials ; partly in order to accus- 
tom myself to the London streets. London 
street life has an astonishing influence on the 
minds of new-comers. The strong glare of 
light in the principal thoroughfares, and the 
comparative darkness in the streets where 
there are no shops, joined to the incessant 
rattling of wheels, and the crowds of people 
going and coming give a foreigner a dizzi- 
ness in the head. I had seen, in Wellclose 
Square, how violently London operated on 
the lower classes of my countrymen; they 
seemed almost as drunk with the town as 
with the liquor they had taken. On me it 
acted in a different manner. I saw every 
thing confusedly, and my ears were almost 
stunned with the noise. I walked as in a 
dream, I was curious to see, and yet I could 
not mark anything. I must have passed 
half-a-dozen stationers’ shops; yet I had 
almost reached the end of Oxford Street 
before I found one. When I entered it, I 
talked confusedly, and my manner was so 
trembling, that the shop-people stared at me 
with surprise. I had great difficulty in finding 
my way back, and was extremely fatigued 
when I lay down on the little flock bed. 
That night, I had no dreams. 

_ The first week which I passed in my lodg- 
ing, in Percy Street, was a sorry one. On 
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the first morning I was embarrassed by 
Miss Brown, the landlady, coming up and 
asking whether I wished my room “done” at 
once, or whether she should wait till I had 
gone out to my business? I stared at the 
word éusiness, for it reminded me that I had 
none. It is true there was a hope that I 
should soon be employed; but there was some- 
thing in that very hope which sickened me. 
I had duly informed Mr. Vitriol of my exact 
address, and written my name in large letters 
for the information of the little Hackney 
servant ; for I was very nervous about my 
letter being lost. The postman’s knock made 
my heart beat; and I was once almost 
choked with emotion, when, immediately 
after that knock, the girl came up-stairs. I 
listened with trembling eagerness to the 
sound of her steps. There was no letter for 
me. Since there was none, the idea of that 
letter had become fixed in my mind. I 
thought of it during the day—-I dreamed of it 
in the night. In the meanwhile I spent my 
time. equally between writing and walking. 
Economy was my grand object; but igno- 
rance of the town made saving difficult. My 
proceedings in the first days struck me some- 
times as being penny wise and shilling foolish ; 
but at last I hit upon a plan of spending six- 
pence a-day for my eating. Sausage rolls are 
very fat, and, consequently, satisfying. L 
bought one for my breakfast, one for dinner, 
anda third, which I ate at night, to make me 
go to sleep. I never bought all three at a 
time, but went out for each, in order to have 
something to do. Now and then, being madly 
fond of smoking, I stinted myself of one roll, 
and bought a cigar instead. Still following 
Mr. Pebble’s advice about appearances, | 
usually took my walks between three and six 
in the afternoon, to impress the people in the 
house with the idea I had gone out to dinner. 
Nevertheless, I saw my few shillings fast 
vanishing ; and one anxious day passed after 
another without a letter from Mr. Vitriol. 
I had meanwhile written an essay about the 
state of Prussia, which I took to Mr. Pebble, 
and asked him to procure its insertion 
in some journal. He put it by, saying he 
was very busy just then, but hoped, in a fort- 
night or three weeks’ time he should find 
leisure to look it over, which he must do 
before he could recommend it. I ventured to 
hint that its immediate disposal was of great 
importance to me, and that the looking over 
it would scarcely take him half an hour. He 
contemplated me with great astonishment, 
and grew very restless and pettish in his 
manner. In going away, I thought of the 
German nursery tale of people who sowed the 
wheat when the child was hungry, and, by 
the time the harvest came, the child was dead. 
The next day I received a letter from Mr. 
Vitriol. I could hardly read it for trembling. 
There were no letters of recommendation in 
it. I was merely informed that Mr. Vitriol 
had put off writing because he had returned 
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to town, and that he wished me to call | reason to be careful with my paper. I amused 
upon him the next morning. There was some| myself now and then by crossing the leaves 
hope in being appointed to meet him. The of an old copy-book with short notes of my 
night passed away in feverish impatience. feelings and impressions. My little servant 
[ punctually attended the appointment.|had grown sulky. It seemed as if the days 
Alas! my interview with Mr. Vitriol showed | would not end, and the nights were very 
me only that I had nothing to hope from him.|long. I could not go to the expense of 
His first question was, whether I had found|having a fire, and remained in bed the 
out and obtained pecuniary assistance from | greater part of the day, to keep myself warm. 
any of my countrymen? At first I did not | Christmas Day passed away almost unheeded, 
exactly understand the meaning of his words ;} I had no almanack, and would have remained 
but, when I did, I felt gre: atly insulted, and | unconscious of the beginning of the new year, 
told him I wanted no assistance, except lite-| but for my little servant, who said she was 
rary employment, which none of my country-| going to spend New Year’s Day with her 
men in London could give me. “The only | friends at Hackney. 
alms I want are the wages of labour.” He} January set in with severe weather, and 
shrugged his shoulders, and said he would|TJ fell ill. I felt glad of it ; for a total loss of 
talk to some publishers. I might do transla- | appetite was one of the first symptoms of my 
tions. But he would not hear of giving me illness. My appetite had, of late, been very 
letters to those publishers. A personal inter-| troublesome. 1 was never blessed with so 
view with him was better; I should hear} large a capacity for eating, than when I least 
from him. had the means of doing it justice. When the 
To say that I left Mr. Vitriol in despair, | fever left me, in its stead came all the pangs 
would be a wrong description of my state of] of a morbid hunger.” 
mind. The sickening hopes which hitherto 
confined my energies, had proved fallacious.| The unfortunate gentleman, during the first 
I had done with them. Still I was resolved| walk after his recovery, calls on a German 
not to despair of anything, and to hope every-| bookseller, from whom he obtains leave to 
thing. After returning from Mr. Vitriol’s| sit in the shop sometimes and read gratui- 
house, I formed my plans, I would offer|tously. The bookseller invites him to tea 
my services to all London papers and peri-| one evening ; he stays late ; and, on returning 
odicals; I would try to live upon next to|to his lodgings, finds himself accidentally 
nothing, and wait the result. My state of|shut out. “There was no choice left,” he 
mind was very strange ; it was less depressed | says, “but to keep out the cold by walking 
and anxious than it had been during the! about the streets ; for to go to any hotel or 
previous week. There were even times! public-house was quite out of the question.” 
when I could smile and find an imterest| So, wandering about the lonely streets upon 
in the deep importance which pence and ‘a rainy January night, he was for a time lost 
farthings had acquired in my eyes. I could} in London. 
reconcile myself to the present, but dared not; The bookseller and his connexions were 
think of the future. |eventually useful. The writer’s acquirements 
Meanwhile, I studied the names of journals | were made known, and procured him employ- 
in the news-vendors’ shops, and wrote to the| ment. He is now connected with the Foreign 
editors, stating my case and asking for em-|department of an eminent journal, and 
ployment. The delivery of the letters at the | prospers. 
offices was very instructive to me; it made | is 
me acquainted with the principal streets of sere DIN xP APS 
the oun. I delighted : waning my own SOUTH AMERICAN SCRAPS. 
letters ; it gave my excursions some purpose, LA PLATA. 
beyond the mere walking. I wrote and| Ir was in 1848-1849 that I made my visits 
carried some letters each day, but I received |to the Sierra or mountain, the Pampas or 
no answer whatever. I had, meanwhile, re-| plains, and the Pampas-Indians of the vast 
formed my way of living, by discovering a| province of Buenos Ayres—also called the pro- 
shop in High Holborn, where little hot vince of La Plata. I was not thoroughly un- 
things, which they called meat-pies, might | acquainted with the general nature or the 
be had for a penny. They were very indi-| principal features and remarkable aspect of 
gestible, and, I doubt not, unwholesome ; but | the scenery and native population of the South 
they did for me, because anything indigestible | American provinces ; nevertheless, in the 
was just what [ wanted. Good digestion was| course of these visits, I was struck with as 
precisely the thing to be avoided. As the| much of novelty and interest by the remark- 
days and weeks wore on, I felt time more| able objects ev verywhere around me, as if my 
and more heavy on my hands. I had now| mind had not been previously impressed with 
nobody to speak to; for, the last time I had | any preconceived ideas of any of those objects, 
called on Mr. Pebble he looked so alarmed, that | by means of the general information I pos- 
I could not repeat my visit. I had no books|sessed. I expected to see an immense river, 
to read ; there was absolutely nothing I could} and many considerable rivers of less magni- 
do, except writing. But then I had great!tude, but whose size, in many European 
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countries, would be estimated as large ; but I 
had conceived no expectation of beholding any 
so immense as the River Plate, or even as the 
Uruguay, or the Parana. I likewise expected 
to view a vast extent of plains proceeding 
from along the banks of La Plata further 
than eye could reach—but not an expanse so 
vast and characteristic as the Pampas. So of 
the mountains running in the interior of the 
province, I had no adequate conception of the 
Sierra, 

As an old traveller, I always feel m«re 
comfortable, if, before taking a journey into 
any unexplored region, I ascertain as much as 
possible of its geography. Possessed of such 
information, some obstacles have been cleared 
away from any line of route I may choose ; 
and I certainly feel the safer and more con- 
fidence as I proceed through the unknown 
country. Let me, therefore, before taking 
you to the Sierra, or beyond, just lead you by 
the hand, and proceed at a gentle pace to take 
a bird’s eye view of La Plata. 

Look first on La Plata as much as you 
can see of its breadth and its length, and 
whatever your notion of it may be, I must 
confess that the more I behold in reality, or 
in memory, or in description, of this magnifi- 
cent river, its vastness impresses me more 
and more with thet inexpressible feeling 
which I think no other object in nature, not 
even the wildest grandeur of the highest 
mountains, so powerfully inspires one with, 
after the first view, as the sublime expanse of 
waters, though peacefully slumbering in their 
might, commanding the majesty of silence 
around, In breadth, La Plata equals that of 
the Amazons, and is navigable by vessels of 
considerable tonnage, even to the distance of 
four hundred leagues from its mouth. Of its 
vastness the European traveller will be able 
to form some idea from the fact, that one of 
the many tributary rivers flowing into La 
Plata, the Uruguay, is itself in magnitude 
one that surpasses the Rhine or the Elbe. 
In speaking of the Uruguay, it must not be 
forgotten that at its mouth its breadth is so 
great that the eye cannot from any point take 
in both its banks at one view—not even from 
the centre of the river ; and that proceeding 
two hundred leagues higher up, it requires 
an hour to cross it. 

In another tributary of La Plata, the 
Parana, itself an immense river, is the great 
Cataract (situated in the twenty-fourth degree 
of latitude, not far from the city of Guayra), 
which, over the extent of twelve leagues, hurls 
itself with ever-increasing rapidity and impe- 
tuosity over and amongst numberless rocks of 
very singular and startling forms. Of all the 
tributary rivers, the largest by far, it is 
asserted, is the Parana; hence the natural 
designation of La Plata by the natives as 
the Parana, comprising all the aggregate 
rivers of La Plata and its tributaries. The 
Spanish designation, however, appears for 
geographical purposes the more suitable for 
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adoption. The Parana—regarding it a8‘a sepa- 
rate, though a tributary river—springs from 
the environs of Villa del Carmen, to the 
north of Rio de Janeiro, and in its course flow- 
ing through a mountainous country, augments 
itself immensely, receiving, in its downward 
progress to the vast plains, numerous other 
streams. It likewise there receives the Para- 
guay, which originating in a plain in the 
north, called Campos-Paresis, that during the 
rainy season forms the Lake of Xarayes, is 
greatly augmented before it disembogues 
itself into the Parana, by receiving the Pil- 
comayo—itself a large river—which, having 
its source near Potosi, is the channel of all 
the inland navigation from the mines. The 
Vermeigo and the Salado also flow into La 
Plata from the side of the Andes, and the 
Uruguay from the side of Brazil. 

Bearing in mind, as far as you can, this 
assemblage of magnificent rivers, and the 
thousand minor streams perpetually rolling 
down the divers mountains of the far-extend- 
ing Sierra, picture an apparently interminable 
expanse of pampas, or plains not verdant, 
nor prairie-like in appearance, whose scarcely 
undulating surface forms a line of horizon 
searcely broken, save by abrupt and almost 
perpendicularly rising mountains of extra- 
ordinary form and aspect, and numberless low 
hills among the intermediate valleys, inter- 
sected by innumerable rivers and streams, 
and covered by multitudes of wild cattle,—and 
you will then have a very inadequate idea of 
the vastness, the wildness, the magnificence, 
and the dreary and awe-inspiring peculiarities 
of those regions, thus possessed of so many of 
the grandest elements of picturesque beauty 
in its more savage aspects. 

The apparently interminable Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres are at a distance of one 
hundred leagues (three hundred English 
miles) south from the town of Buenos Ayres, 
almost equally divided by the remarkable 
chain of mountains, termed the Sierra, which 
runs from east to west. Taking the south 
frontier of the Pampas to be the river 
Yolorado, as it is usually considered, but with- 
out sufficient reason, we should find that the 
distance thence to the Sierra is little more 
than one hundred leagues. 

Before I proceeded to the Sierra, I had 
frequently heard and laughed at one of those 
trivial little superstitions which the gossips 
of every country delight in circulating. It 
is believed that, immediately on the arrival of 
every stranger who never before has seen the 
Sierra, it will infallibly rain. Let the learned 
in meteorology discuss this question if they 
please ; I can, at least, throw in one fact, 
namely, that for many weeks prior to my 
arrival at the Sierra, the weather had been 
continuously dry. I approached the Sierra 
in the afternoon when it was decidedly fine 
and dry, as the glass would indicate ; never- 
theless, very soon after I had reached the 
Sierra, the heavens became covered with 






























sombre, clouds. I looked above and around, | expected to see the gigantic mass, at every 


and showers of thin rain enveloped the whole 
range of the mountains. 

The first sight of the Sierra is startling. 
Fatigued with long journeys through Pampas, 
which discourage the heart by their seeming 
interminability, while even the eye, which, 
loves to rove wherever new objects of interest 
may be discovered, becomes satiated,—the 
sudden appearance and peculiar aspect of the 
Sierra, starting into existence by magic, and 
stepping forth, as it were, from the surrounding 
Pampas to meet your approach, strike the tra- 
veller witha sensation of aweand astonishment. 
The gigantic eminence, the Sierra, already 
rises forth immediately from the surrounding 
Pampas, alike on the north side and the south 
side. There can be no doubt that this Sierra 
is a single detachment from the Cordilleras, 
which, in various forms, traverse the whole 
Southern Continent of South America. Ge- 
nerally speaking, it is much more remark- 
able for its curious formation, than its height ; 
for the highest point is not more than be- 
tween eleven thousand and twelve thousand 
feet. 

There are, contiguous to Tandil on the 
eastern side, several conical mountains of 
sandstone, which are surrounded by enor- 
mous blocks of the same stone. Every one 
of them shows evident signs of the most 
violent demolition in, probably, a former age, 
and, doubtless, by volcanic action. Immefise 
heaps of immense stones are there in various 
and curious formations. Amongst this chaos, 
of what I regarded as the disjointed eompo- 
nents of mighty mountains in their throes of 
agony, there is one which, although in its 
general structure and nature it may be justly 
viewed as a specimen, in one particular pre- 
sents a phenomenon scarcely again to be found, 
It is this: on the very summit of a perfectly 
conical mountain about eight hundred feet in 
height, thus surrounded by these multiform 
accumulations, there lies at the very edge of 
the top of the cone, and inclining from the 
south side of it over a precipice of nearly 
six hundred feet, an enormous stone, re- 
markable for its position upon a mountain 
eight hundred feet high. It measures forty 
feet in height by one hundred and twenty 
feet, and reposes on a small base, a kind 
of pediment or pedestal, of only four feet 
in circumference. There it has been rocking 
and balancing itself for ages in defiance 
of tempests and hurricanes, spite of all the 
efforts made to disturb its equilibrium by 
every person who climbs up to see it. Unlike 
a similar stone in Cornwall, which was thrown 
down by a naval officer, who at a great cost 
was made to replace it, nearly every strong 
wind moves it on its small base, always 
shifting it towards the precipice and back 
—. The north wind particularly, which 
blows under the longest side of it, inclines it 
so much, that when I viewed it under the 
action of that wind, every one of our party 
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moment, hurled down the precipice. 

The whole range of the Sierra is, what is 
there called, populated; that is to say, it 
belongs to various persons, and forms many 
Estancias, which are generally situated in 
valleys, on the banks of the numerous small 
rivers. A long and very hard grass covers 
the whole district of the Sierra. The grass is 
found there only, and although it is the abode 
of the great and small game, which abounds 
there, no animal touches it as food. Deer are 
not numerous there; but there are, in 
abundance, partridges of various sizes, wood- 
cocks of several classes, ducks and geese in 
great variety, ostriches, lions, foxes, snakes, 
The melita is an armadillo which lives in 
small holes, and appears to require many such 
habitations. The number of such holes is so 
great that the greatest caution is necessary 
in riding quickly through the valleys. The 
peludo is another species of the same class, 
differing from the former (the mz/ita) in 
respect of it being larger, flatter, of lighter 
colour, and covered with shaggy hair under 
the belly. The peludo is found also in the 
Pampas, and throughout the South American 
provinces ; but the muita lives only in the 
Sierra. It is much esteemed throughout 
South America on account of the delicacy of 
its flesh. It may be easily taken if attacked 
in front, while facing you ; but otherwise its 
capture alive is extremely difficult and impro- 
bable. The lion or puma is only ferocious when 
protecting its young; a ferovity springing 
solely from its natural affection for the young. 
This is strongly exemplified in its behaviour 
while hunted under circumstances which do 
not excite the protective energies of its 
natural affection. Pursued by the dexterous 
Guachos, mounted on horseback, it is a 
singular spectacle to behold an animal so 
powerful, when hotly pressed, after a swift 
and perhaps long pursuit, suddenly lie down, 
turn his head in the direction opposite to 
that of its pursuer, like a dog expecting to 
receive the whip of his master, or, as if having 
resolved upon an unconditional surrender, 
thus places itself in the best possible position 
to be enmeshed in the toils of the lasso. Of 
course the Guacho throws the never-erring 
lasso over the willing neck of the lion, thus 
crouching—a single turn of his horse and the 
wretched beast dies. Indeed, few wild animals 
in this country can be designed “game,” in 
the sporting sense. Partridges are almost as 
easily to be captured. In the districts of the 
Sierra scarcely a fowling-piece is to be found. 
Mounted on o/d horses—the older the better, 
because it is uesirable that when you dis- 
mount, for the purpose of your “sport,” your 
horses should remain standing—you proceed, 
in company, armed with only a long stick. 
You will soon find yourself amongst innu- 
merable coveys. You get off your horses; 
this movement may cause some of them to 
rise a little; but it is rather probable that 
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THE CURATES OF TITTLEBATINGTON. 





neither the approach of yourselves, on horse- 
back, nor the subsequent movements of your 
dismounting, have had any other effect on the 
partridges than causing a few of them just to 
run a little farther off at their ordinary 
pedestrian speed. Even if one or two should 
take the trouble to fly, do not fancy the birds 
will escape you: they do not wish to escape, 
and only fly a little way to save themselves 
the trouble of walking ; they soon fall again, 
only a little way off. As you approach, one 
or two may choose to exert a few more flaps 
of their wings, and therefore fly a few paces 
further. You may be sure none of them will 
take that trouble a third time; few a second. 
You approach ; as soon as one sees you, down 
it thrusts its head, concealing it in the grass, 
and remains perfectly motionless :—a_ little 
touch of your stick, and the poor bird dies. 
So easy and gentle is its death, that I would 
term the touch that causes it a gentle one, if 
the result were otherwise than fatal. 

Thus the sportsman pursues his sport, if 
sport it be, without molestation ; that is, if he 
escape a deadly and insidious foe—a certain 
snake in the grass, called the Vivora. This 
reptile is the living calamity of the Sierra. 
Being of a greenish grey colour, at a short 
distance even, it is scarcely distinguishable 
from the thick grass. It is not large, being 
scarcely one foot one-and-a-half inch long. 


or stung by the Vivora. 

Although, fortunately, the instances of 

ople thus bitten have been rare, generally 
it is the horse that is the victim, whose curi- 
osity leads him to thrust his nose into the 
haunts of this formidable little snake; and 
something more than his nose pays the penalty 
of his curiosity before he can snort. Three 
minutes elapse, and the blood issues copiously : 
another minute or two, and the horse is dead. 
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TITTLEBATINGTON is a small snug parish, 
not quite three hours’ railway-journey from 
London. It contains plenty of people, some 
of whom have plenty of money, plenty of 
gentility, and plenty of other desirables. A 
great many more have neither much money, 
many superfluities, nor any gentility what- 
ever, 

Tittlebatington, being boxed up, at some 
distance from any great trunk line, in a shady 
vale that leads to nowhere in particular, 
has not felt any very sudden rise or fall 
in the social tide, such as some other places 
have experienced. Iam not aware that the 
whole neighbourhood, immediate and sur- 
rounding, belongs to any one great family, 
who “have everything from London,” and 
are, consequently, very unpopular with local 
shopkeepers ; nor do I believe that there is 
any butcher, baker, or farmer, in the neigh- 
bourhood capable of buying or selling up the 
whole parish. To be sure, old Joseph Scromps, 


There is no remedy for man or beast bitten | He. had been a dashing man in his youth; 


who always dressed very shabbily, and was 
continually going to law, was supposed to 
be the man to do so; but, when he died, he 
only left enough to pay for whitewashing the 
front of the County Gaol. 

Tittlebatington is quite respectable, never- 
theless. Its inhabitants live steadily on: they 
envy and backbite one another as little as is 
compatible with respectability in general; are 
as charitable as their own interests, their 
vanity, and sometimes their better feelings, 
allow them to be. Those among them who 
have made money laud themselves, and are 
pointed out by others, as examples; and 
those who have not made money are in the 
same position as people who have not much 
money anywhere else. It is needless to say 
that such a parish possesses a tolerably hand- 
some church; that, the duty of the church 
being rather light, the tithes are extremely 
high ; and that, consequently, this piece of 
preferment has been always bestowed, since 
the days of Charles the Second, upon a 
gentleman holding a canonry worth about 
fifteen hundred a year, besides an archdea- 
conry, and a couple of minor pluralities situ- 
ated, perhaps, at opposite points of the compass. 

The rector in possession—the Reverend the 
Professor of Cingalese, as he is called by 
under-graduates of the College of St. Alfred 
the Great—was a most ecclesiastical character. 


but was reformed, and was inspired with a 
call to the ministry by the circumstance of a 
family-living decidedly worth having, falling 
in-quite unexpectedly. How suddenly he 
abandoned the turf and the tandem, can 
only be remembered by dirty men in dirty 
plaid frocks and fur caps, who hang about 
the streets near St. Alfred, and pick up an 
unrecognised existence by holding horses, and 
expressing a wish to drink the healths of 
passers-by. How firmly he answered the 
bishop’s question as to a “call,” and how 
long he was in persuading himself of its 
reality, I don’t know ; but I do know that his 
subsequent preferments had something to do 
with his marriage with the cousin of the 
nephew of the Earl of Grayfriars. 

Of course a canon cannot be expected to 
read college prayers: the chaplains, who live 
sumptuously on seventy pounds a year, do all 
that. Our canon’s duty consisted in going 
occasionally to an University sermon, and now 
and then reading communion service at the 
cathedral of the Most Holy St. John of Cappa- 
docia. He, however, sometimes preached a 
sermon in Tittlebatington parish ; which, being 
chiefly composed of extracts from his great 
work, entitled “Subjection of the Soul, its 
Ideal of Reality,’ and being almost always 
directed against some peculiar heretic who was 
not among the congregation, rather failed in 
its effect upon his hearers. He was very serious, 
very pompous, and very indolent ; but people 
thought him by no means a bad sort of man. 
He had a large family, whereof the sons were 
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all elected to scholarships of St. Alfred as 
soon as they were old enough. Knotty, who 
knew them at Tipton, says they were not 
clever, but that their father had great interest 
in St. Alfred. 
accomplished, talked much of “so viet y ' 


ui a 


and 
aay atnuvny Lin pel, 
with whom they were not popular. 


With all the Reverend Hugh Philip Ogle’s 


Vitus ue Of Vi 


(we come now to his parochial name) faults 
of omission, he was tolerably well liked hic 
did not interfere with his parishioners lis 
cura moreover, W quiet sensible man of 
thir who pertormed marriages christer 

in ail Ura “ : nerring pruprety 
W hes i wae Wal i, te “Mwave alu it 
people called, | va wave atl tone lee 
taiked with WU wmerm about thet px, 
aml joked with their daughters about getting 
mario lie rod : ' n-clipype i. clumey 

homo Ldagr i very sure-tooted hors had a 
party nen from town to see him twice a 
vear;: and had very litthe money, bat never 
appeared to be in want of more Altogether, 
the Reverend Charlies Burchell, A.M. was a 
much greater favourite in the parish of Ditth 


batington, than the Reverend Hugh Philip 
Ogle, S.T.P.. Regiuse Professor of ( ingalese, 
late fellow of St. Alfred the Great, Canon of 
the Most Holy St. John of Cappadocia, Vicar 
of Gllym-y-nannygoatte, North Wales, &., &e. 

It was an evil day for the parish of Tittle- 
batington, when the Reverend Charles Bur- 
chell received a letter from the old Earl of 
Colbath Fields. The Earl of Colbath Fields 
wanted a domestic chaplain, and the Reverend 
Charles Burchell had been private tutor to 
the heir-apparent of that fair domain. The 
offer was tempting, and the Tittlebatingto- 
nians had forced upon them a farewell sermon, 
kind looks, and kinder wishes. 
for these, were universal good wishes and not 
a few tears. 

So quiet and even had been the course of 
things hitherto, that people never dreamt but 
that the new curate would be just the same 
sort of man as the last ; and, that beyond his 
looking a little shy at first, the Reverend 
Charles Burchell’s successor would be only a 


reproduction of the Reverend Charles Burchell | 


himself. To be sure, Clipps, the stonemason, 
thought something might be got up for re- 
pairing the porch of the church ; and Moggs, 
the churchwarden—who was a retired dealer 
in furniture, and still did a little in building 
societies and bill-discounting—had some vague 
fears for the cause of Protestantism. 

It was a great surprise to the public of 
little Tittlebatington, when four gentlemen, 
in long black coats of close and ungainly cut, 
with slender hoops of white linen round their 
necks, and with sleek, smooth hair, made 
their appearance at the inn of Tittlebatington. 
One of them was remarkably thin and bilious- 
looking. Though evidently young, he walked 
with a slight stoop, and his little grey eyes 
were constantly fixed on the ground. This 
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His daughters were infinitely | siastical disciplinarian of the Reverend Arthur 


Their return | 








[Conducted by 








was the new curate, the Reverend Arthur de 


Notre Dame, B.A., formerly of St. Martin’s 
Hall. One of the taller gentlemen was the 
Warden of St. Immaculate’s College, the eccle- 


de Notre Dame, and of his two other friends, 

Dbomehow or other, the new-comers didn’t 
catch the feelings o1 partialities of the Tittle- 
batingtoniana \ butcher-boy, who had read 


omething about the Jesuits in an illustrated 
sbridgment of Fox's Book of Martyrs,” 
expressed some miagivings on the subject to 
his mistress, who was well read in the novels 
publ aned 1 cheap Sunday papers But the 


reatest alarm waa elicited by the enormous 
yuantity of eggs consumed at the Fish and 
Gelden | the landlord of which was 
dom reminded of Lent until it was over; 
und only then by the additional consumption 


a beer during the Easter week following, 
I'wo of the gentlemen walked about the 
place great deal, and made various strange 
inquiries. The pew-opener was kept in pri 
vate conversation with the other two for 


upwards of an hour. When she re-appeared, 
the poor woman was crying very much, and 
expressing her happiness to the parish beadle 
that her eyes had been opened to the deadly 
sinfulness of her past life. All this did not 
so much matter; but when the church bell 
began ringing at a quarter to seven the next 
morning—a thing unheard of in the annals of 
Tittlebatington—the promoters thereof were 
denounced as the promoters of a public 
nuisance. 

Mr. Moggs had thought they might as 
well have consulted him, the senior cent 
warden, before they tampered with the belfry. 
His dignity was offended. He felt persuaded 
they were of the wrong sort; and couldn't 
help arousing the partner of his joys and 
griefs, who was in a blissful state of drowsy 
unconsciousness. 

Mrs. Moggs was as fond of sleep as any 
other mother of a family of fifty-two years’ 
standing. Her reply was rather querulous, 
but soon gave way to expressions of surprise 
and indignation. 

“To set the church-bell a ringing at this 
time of morning—” 

“And without consulting the—the—church- 
warden,” burst in her better half, struggling 
to disengage himself from the refractory 
strings of his nightcap. “It’s plain that 
they are going to try on the Oxford doings 
here—but i® 

The remainder of this sentence was lost in 
a hunt after certain articles of dress. Mr. 
Moggs shortly commenced shaving with ner- 
vous energy. 

Mrs. Moggs was practical, rather than 
enthusiastic, and it occurred to her that 
her husband might as well have his breakfast 
before he started on his apparent errand of 
reform. Mr. Moggs—who perhaps thought 
that fasting would be only an encouragement 
of what he was in duty bound to detest—felt 
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the force of the suggestion. Having finished 
a light breakfast, consisting of about three 
quarters of a pound of cold beef besides a 
couple of eggs, he started off, armed with a 
stern resolution of his own, and an admonition 
from his wife “not to lose his temper.” 


But Mr. Moges was too well known to be 
allowed to find his way straight to the 
lodgings of the new curate; numbers of 
friends stopped him with inquiries ; and, 


while they rendered him still more anxious 
by curious suggestions and improbable su 
Tises, they BO completely be wildered him. 
that when he found himself in the presence of 


the Reverend Arthur de Notre Dame, h« 
discovered that he had quite forgotten the 
purport of his visit; that is, if ever he 
had any 


The young clergyman received him in a 
suspicious-looking black gown, and a black 
silk skullcap, which made Mr. Moggs feel ill 
atease. The reverend gentleman was quietly 
polite in manner, and not affable, The 
brief, decided answers he made to a few 
clumsily-put questions, made the church- 
warden feel completely “ off his dignity,” as 
he afterwards confessed to his wife. The 
interview was not long, for Mr. Arthur's 
ecclesiastical nurse or warden happening to 
come in, such a conversation commenced re- 
specting bishops, rood-screens, rogation-days, 
collections, and Pugin’s window at St. Cathe- 


rine’s, that Mr. Moggs retired with a vague | 


notion of something called the Audric, and a 
still more vague one that something, he knew 
not what, was going to happen. 

As he went home, he had to endure a still 
larger round of questionings, and felt more 
silly than ever. He fancied everything looked 
changed. Passing a bookseller’s, he saw a 
flaming advertisement of “Thoughts on Con- 
fession,” by the Rev. Arthur de Notre Dame, 
B.A., and near it, “Tracts for the Seasons. 
Part One ;—on the Power of the Church in 
Absolution ;” the vignette of which was a 
Cardinal’s hat printed in colours, with an 
illuminated cross-hatching of crosiers. He 
was dreadfully alarmed, and felt that some- 
thing required to be “put down,” although 
he didn’t feel very certain what. A small 
stationer displayed a view of the window he 
had just heard of and a design for a proposed 
new church in the medizval gothic style, to 
be erected in a neighbouring parish by 
voluntary subscription. 

Mrs. Moggs was, of course, terrified, and 
went to a dissenting tea-party that very 
evening, in order to glean an impartial account 
of the new minister's proceedings. Mr. Moggs 
discussed the matter in the parlour of the 
Fish and Golden Piece, and went home rather 
the worse for that worst of helps to argument 
—brandy-and-water. 

The excitement was by no means confined 
to the churchwarden. It spread rapidly. 
The Tittlebatington medical men, who were 
as friendly as two medical men in the same 
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| neighbourhood usually are, were horrified at 
hearing that the Reverend Arthur de Notre 
}Dame had brought an homeeopathic case of 
|medicines with him; and had actually pre- 
scribed three globules of Bryonia of the third 
dilution, to an old woman with the lumbago, 
The thoughts of an homeopathic dispensary, 
with the Reverend Arthur Notre Dame 
as chairman, and subscriber of one guinea 
er annum, were fitting matter for alarm. 
rhis alarm was increased by the old woman 


herself, who talked homeopathy and recom- 








ae 


one she met, 
The organist, whose musical abilities were 


mended “ globulars”’ to every 


by no means of the highest class, received 
orders to introduce some chants which ap 
peared to have neither time nor tune; and 


which put himself, the charity children, and 
the congregation into utter discord whenever 
they were attempted. A new style of reading 
was introduced, consisting of a chant some- 
what in the manner of Charles Mathews the 
Younger, only much slower. Some people 
rather liked it; only it was spoilt, they said, 
by the curate having the uncontrollable fal- 
setto peculiar to early adolescence, which 
caused him to scream the words which he 
}ought to have delivered in the deepest bass, 
and to growl out the passages he ought to 
have delivered in a high treble. Those who 
couldn’t read the prayers knew not a word of 
what was passing. 

The party who appeared most delighted 
| with these changes, were the young ladies at 
| Crucifix House, and their worthy preceptress, 
| Mrs. Arundel de Vox. It was no matter how 
unseasonable the time, but they were always 
at church, and Mr. de Notre Dame was as 
regular a daily visitor at the school-room as 
the milkman. In fact, the young ladies were 
known to be employed upon a superb altar 
| cloth and carpet, wrought in Berlin wool and 

silk, and young Rapid, of the Twelfth, who 
had been great in the “ breaking up” balls at 
Crucifix House, was disappointed of the em- 
broidered braces promised him by Lady Flora 
Russellton, to whom he was engaged. Mrs. 
Linsey, who supplied Crucifix House with 
every requisite for the work-table, expressed 
her fears that it would shortly be turned into 
anunnery. This was, however, a mistake. 

Before many weeks the whole service was 
rendered so elaborate that people were 
so much occupied in looking at the clergy- 
man officiating, that they had very little atten- 
tion left for the service. Every variety of 
gesture and position that could be brought to 
bear upon our simple and impressive Liturgy 
was brought into full play ; and as these were 
imitated & one part of the congregation, and 
sneered at by the other, a total ununiformity 
was the result. The plain, harmonious hymns 
hitherto sung by the charity children gave 
place to a bad attempt at cathedral service, 
and the Gregorian chants were half stuttered, 
half gasped out, to the misery of the really 
musical part of the congregation. 














At length those people who were not afraid 
of the rector, broke out into open complaints ; 
and angry vestry-meetings, at which the 
curate never made his appearance, roused a 
turmoil almost unknown within the memory 
of the oldest Tittlebatingtonian. The rector 
was much too indolent to interfere, and too 
haughty to listen to the complaints of laymen ; 
but feeling that he must do his duty, he came 
down from St. Alfred’s, and preached a severe 
sermon against schism, heresy, and private 
judgment. This made matters worse. 

It must not be supposed that the Reverend 
Arthur de Notre Dame was not conscientious 
in much that he did. Possessed of some 
moderate property, he was in reality spentling 
more money in works of charity and church 
decoration than he derived from his stipend. 
But there was a cold repulsiveness in his 
manner, a strong pertinacity, which, while it 
disdained to give reasons, gave decided offence. 
The numerous clergy who frequently visited 
and officiated for him were of the same stamp; 
there was little conciliation in their language 
or manner; and what there was, was too 
evidently artificial and constrained to be 
agreeable. 
ment’s rest, the Reverend Arthur de Notre 
Dame did his duty so fully, that the congre- 
gation began to look thinner and thinner 
every day. A few vehement sermons, in 
which excommunication was more than hinted 
at, and a constant adaptation of Popish lan- 
guage in speaking of ritual-makers—in short, 
an obvious determination to say and do odd 
things for opposition’s sake, confirmed all the 
doubts, fears, and surmises of the most Low 
Church party among the Tittlebatingtonians. 
Chapels of a Dissenting character began to 


number many new faces among their congre- | 


gations. A popular London platform speaker 
came down, and lectured upon “ The Pope the 
true Antichrist,” at the Town Hall; and an 
enthusastic haberdasher, who was chief deacon 
of the King Street Meeting-house, published 
“Groans from the Grave of John Huss.” 
Finally, the drunken part of the community, 
who never went near a church, and whose 
only religion was a free use of oaths, wrote 
“No Popery!” “No Puseyism!” “ Down with 


the Pope!” and other similar sentiments, | 


often less delicately expressed, upon every dead 
wall, door, scaffolding and enclosure through- 
out Tittlebatington. 


Mr. Arthur de Notre Dame had learning | 


enough to render him tolerably self-confident, 


and religion enough to make him earnest and | 


uncompromising ; but of the solid good sense, 


derived from mingling with others than the | 


merely scholastic, he had little; and in that 
modest self-diffidence which might have con- 
ciliated even the refractory, he was utterly 
deficient. 
Bible ; he spoke only of the Church: the 
Bible was only to be received in the qualified 
sense assigned to it by certain saints of anti- 
quity, many of whom were incapable of 
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Without giving himself a mo-| 


His parishioners spoke for the | 


reading it in the original language. It seemed 
to be his perpetual delight to use Popish 
phraseology, to dwell upon expressions likely 
to offend, rather than allay, the prejudices 
of his hearers; and he, at length, openly 
professed his opinion, that, in matters of 
doubt, Rome was the most natural court of 
appeal. 

The patronage of a few persons, whose 
vanity or fears had been interested, proved 
insufficient to withstand the growing current 
of popular disapprobation. Mr. Arthur de 
Notre Dame threw up his curacy in disgust ; 
and, having preached a sermon highly redo- 
lent of mock martyrdom and but doubtful 
charity, joined two of his clerical companions 
in a visit to Rome for the purpose of having 
his doubts set at rest. 

Several heroic young ladies said the Reve- 
rend Arthur de Notre Dame had been hunted 
out of the parish: a few wise old ones rejoiced 
in the comfort of going to church, and hearing 
and understanding, as they had done formerly, 
Mr. Churchwarden Moggs felt as if he 
was somebody once more; and Dr. Iodyne 
Wilks, M.R.C.P., invited Mr. Potash, M.R.CS,, 
to a quiet chop, to discuss parochial matters, 
j}to condemn the rabid orthodoxy of Oxford, 
and the cheap fallacies of homeeopathy. 

A few years went by, a few curates made 

| themselves unpopular by following the ex- 
jample of their predecessor. Indolence and 
|good living took the Reverend the Professor 
| of Cingalese from the easy cares of this world | 
| to a more anxious reckoning in the next. 
| The regrets which followed him were solely 
| those of his own family, who lamented their 
now limited means and reduced establish- 
| ment. 
Joyful circumstance! Mr. Burchell came, 
jand came as their rector. Everybody was de- 
lighted, for he was but little changed since 
| they had known him when a curate. He had 
mingled more with the world; was perhaps 
/more active and energetic; but that was the 
|only change. He preached for all, and against 
noone. As he had made no changes himself, so 
he made no violent reforms, in order to throw 
;contempt upon his predecessors. The young 
|ladies of Crucifix House had the satisfaction 
of seeing their altar cloth and carpet remain 
| untouched ; but the candlesticks on the altar, 
which answered no purpose, were summarily 
removed. Mr. Moggs was sociably consulted 
}as to enlarging the parochial school; and 
forthwith gave ten pounds to further that 
object. So great was the unanimity which 
ensued, that Doctor Iodyne Wilks volun- 
teered his gratuitous services as consulting 
|physician to a rapidly-forming Dispensary, 
| provided Mr, Potash was — surgeon. 
| ‘The organist and charity children again rejoice 
in short metre ; the service is no longer “in- 
toned”; the bell, except before the regular 
services, is silenced; and Mrs. Moggs sleeps 
in peace till a late breakfast hour every 
morning. 
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